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The  Shorthand  Approach 

By  Edith  V.  Bisbee 

Head,  Shorthand  Department,  State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


H  ORTH  AND  skill  is  a  unit,  though  a 
compound  of  many  factors.  It  lends  it¬ 
self,  at  first  thought,  to  a  breaking-up 
process  of  teaching  through  which  one  factor 
at  a  time  can  be  taught.  The  custom  of 
teaching  principles  only  throughout  the  first 
year,  dictation  and  transcription  in  the  second 
year,  is  the  result.  However,  the  struggle 
through  which  classes  laboriously  make  their 
way  to  dictation  ease  in  the  second  year  is  a 
hint,  at  least,  that  the  first  year’s  work  leaves 
something  undone. 

The  study  of  shorthand  from  the  first  day 
throughout  the  course  can  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  shorthand  skill  is  a  unit  and 
that  a  method  of  teaching  it  can  recognize 
the  elements  of  final  skill  and  train  for  them 
all  the  way,  instead  of  following  a  procedure 
which  ignores  certain  factors  while  it  con¬ 
centrates  upon  others. 

If,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  are  to  train  people 
who  can  handle  the  principles,  both  with 
familiar  matter  and  with  new  words,  who  can 
write  swiftly  and  legibly  from  sounds  spoken 
by  the  voice,  who  can  read  what  they  them¬ 


selves  have  set  down  in  shorthand  notes  and 
who  can  write  it  out  in  correct  sentences,  we 
should  devise  a  method  of  approach  which  will 
work  toward  this  end  from  the  earliest  lesson 
to  the  end  of  the  course. 

Four  Steps  to  Skill 

A  really  successful  approach,  then,  will 
(1)  teach  the  principles;  (2)  give  an  auto¬ 
matic  vocabulary  of  common  words  and 
phrases;  (3)  give  training  in  thinking  out 
forms  for  new  words;  (4)  supply  matter  from 
which  students  may  learn  to  read  their  own 
notes.  All  of  these  factors  must  receive  con¬ 
sideration  in  building  up  skill,  and  an  approach 
which  ignores  any  one  of  them  must  be  faulty 
to  that  extent. 

Common  Words  and  Phrases 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  the  common  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  one  thousand  or  the  three  thousand. 
These  are,  indeed,  the  basis  for  a  shorthand 
writer’s  skill,  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
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them  at  his  command,  the  greater  his  power. 
However,  as  an  editorial  in  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  (March,  1929)  points  out, 
if  these  are  actually  the  common,  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  words,  in  the  course  of  every 
letter  many  of  them  will  appear,  and  the  whole 
list  will  recur  again  and  again.  They  become 
automatic  because  used  so  often. 

“It  is  possible  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  artificial  dictation  that  is  99.99 
per  cent  high  frequency  pure.  .  .  .  Will  not 
the  students  get  sufficient  dictation  on  the 
thousand  words  of  high  frequency  from  the 
general  run  of  material?  .  .  .  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  let  the  students  ‘chew’  on  a 
few  of  the  words  of  lower  frequency  every  day 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  lazy  writers  of 
easy  words?” 


New  Situations 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  no  one  can 
predict  the  order  in  which  these  common  words 
will  appear  nor  the  precise  nature  of  their 
use.  The  writer  who  holds  them  in  memory 
still  finds  them  taking  on  the  characteristics 
of  new  matter  when  they  come  to  him  in  un¬ 
expected  combinations. 

Nor  do  the  phrases  which  he  has  carefully 
memorized  remain  constant.  The  speaker  in¬ 
serts  a  word,  or  omits  a  word,  or  changes  the 
order,  and  the  writer  is  confused  and  thrown 
out  of  his  stride  by  the  necessity  of  making 
instantaneous  decisions  as  to  what  he  is  to  do, 
just  as  truly  as  he  is  when  a  word  occurs  which 
is  actually  new  in  his  shorthand  experience. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  of  rearrange¬ 
ment,  the  writer  is  constantly  pressed  by  the 
necessity  for  deciding  upon  outlines  for  new 
words,  decisions  which  also  must  be  made  in¬ 
stantaneously.  This  is  the  real  difficulty  of 
notetaking  to  the  novice.  He  must  be  trained 
to  handle  new  words  and  familiar  words  in 
new  situations. 

As  teachers,  we  seem  to  have  overlooked 
this  vitally  important  factor  of  the  writer’s 
skill,  or,  at  least,  we  seem  not  to  have  known 
what  to  do  about  it.  We  have  drilled  upon 
principles  and  upon  the  “common  words,”  but 
have  been  inclined  to  neglect  this  matter  of 
the  power  to  handle  new  situations  as  they 
arise  in  the  course  of  dictation,  forgetting, 
seemingly,  that  it  is  the  new  situation  which 
makes  most  of  the  difficulty  for  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  writer. 

Experiment  with  Reading  and  Dictation 
Methods  of  Approach 

In  order  to  make  a  study  of  this  matter 
of  an  approach  which  will  give  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  teach  an  automatic  vocabulary  of  the 


common  words  and  phrases,  give  reading 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  train  for  power 
to  handle  new  material  in  the  form  of  dictated 
matter. 

Three  high  schools  (A)  Fort  Atkinson, 
(B)  Whitewater,  and  (C)  Elkhorn,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  experimented,  in  the  fall  of  1928,  with  a 
reading  approach  and  a  dictation  approach, 
with  an  attempt  to  compare  the  results. 

The  experiment  lasted  for  only  one  semester 
with  schools  A  and  B,  but  throughout  the  year 
with  C.  Each  school  set  aside  one  class  to  be 
taught  by  the  reading  approach,  the  other 
classes  to  be  taught  by  the  dictation  approach. 
The  teacher  of  school  C,  however,  decided  to 
teach  all  of  her  classes  by  the  reading  method, 
and  she  continued  this  method  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

The  material  used  in  all  classes,  with  both 
methods  of  approach,  was  the  same.  It  was 
prepared  always  by  the  same  teacher.  It  was 
all  in  the  form  of  sentences  and  brief  letters, 
starting  with  the  simplest  possible  elements 
which  could  be  combined  into  sentences.  Two 
consonants  and  one  vowel  formed  the  first 
step,  with  the  addition  of  other  consonants 
and  vowels  as  fast  as  progress  permitted.  The 
students  were  thus  receiving  drill  in  the  process 
of  word-building  and  instruction  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  combine  to  form  outlines,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  being  trained  to 
write  complete  sentences  and  to  read  their 
own  notes. 


The  Reading  Method 

The  reading  method  consisted  of  a  group 
of  related  sentences  placed  upon  the  board  to 
be  read  to  the  class.  The  teacher,  pointing 
to  each  outline  as  she  read  it,  repeated  each 
sentence  again  and  again.  When  the  class  had 
grasped  the  material,  they  read  it  several  times, 
both  singly  and  in  unison.  With  the  reading 
associations  thus  firmly  established,  the  class 
wrote  the  material,  practising  each  sentence 
and  finally  the  whole  group,  from  dictation. 
Nothing  was  said  about  forms  for  single  letters 
as  elements  in  the  outlines,  nor  was  there  any 
explanation  of  principles. 

The  Dictation  Method 

The  dictation  method  used  the  same  material, 
but  the  procedure  was  very  different.  Instead 
of  placing  the  sentences  upon  the  board  for 
reading  as  the  first  step,  the  teacher  explained 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  letter  to  be  taught 
or  the  principle  involved,  then  a  few  words 
representing  the  possible  joinings  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  practised.  No  rules  were  learned 
or  even  discussed  as  rules  to  be  memorized. 
The  brief  explanation  and  practice  led  directly 
to  sentence  practice.  Sometimes  the  sentence 
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was  placed  on  the  board  and  read  first,  but 
usually  it  was  dictated  first,  then  read  by  some 
member  of  the  class  while  the  teacher  wrote 
it  on  the  board,  discussed  where  discussion 
was  called  for  or  was  needed,  then  practised 
several  times. 

Then  another  sentence  was  handled  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  until  three  or  four  sen¬ 
tences  had  been  used.  These  were  related  in 
thought  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  whole  group  of  sentences  was  then  dic¬ 
tated  and  read,  and  the  dictation  was  repeated, 
with  reading  each  time,  until  the  process  was 
easy  for  the  class.  Dictating  the  sentence 
first  forced  the  class  into  the  situation  of 
hearing  words  which  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
sentence,  then  making  an  effort  to  write  that 
sentence.  Immediately  after  the  first  dictation 
the  whole  sentence  was  placed  upon  the  board, 
outlines  were  corrected  if  necessary,  and  the 
correct  forms  were  practised. 

Letter  Material 

Letters  were  also  used  as  new  .dictation 
material,  read  first  in  the  reading  approach 
group,  dictated  first  in  the  dictation  approach 
group.  With  the  latter  group,  after  the  first 
dictation  the  letter  was  written  on  the  board 
and  practised  either  as  single  words  or  in 
groups  of  words,  and  re-dictated  and  re-read 
until  it  was  handled  with  ease,  usually  with 

I  an  increase  of  speed. 

Same  Tests  Used  for  All  Groups 

The  tests  given  all  groups  of  students  \vere 
the  same,  always  dictated.  They  consisted  of 
letters  or  groups  of  sentences  built  around 
the  principles  of  the  lesson  under  considera¬ 
tion.  These  tests  were  given  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson  as  presented  in  the  old  Manual. 

1  The  letters  had  as  many  words  taken  from 

the  lesson  just  finished  as  it  was  possible  to 
work  in  without  destroying  the  sense  of  the 
letter.  There  were  words,  of  course,  calling 
for  principles  previously  studied;  there  were 
wordsigns,  both  those  recently  studied  and 
those  previously  learned ;  and  there  were  such 
phrases  as  any  writer  would  use.  Simple, 
ordinary  phrases  were  insisted  upon.  Three  or 
four  letters,  differing  in  rate  and  length,  were 
given  in  each  test.  All  of  the  letters  for  one 
test  taken  together  made  approximately  two 
hundred  possible  errors. 

There  was  also  each  time  a  reading  test, 
consisting  of  a  short  article  or  story.  In  one 
case  Elbert  Hubbard’s  “Message  to  Garcia” 
was  rewritten  to  suit  the  limited  vocabulary 
of  the  class.  These  articles  were  written  on 
the  board  in  shorthand  and  students  were 
timed  individually  in  reading  them. 

Records  were  kept  of  the  results  as  to  (1) 

I 


accuracy  of  reading;  (2)  speed  of  reading; 
(3)  speed  of  dictation ;  (4)  accuracy  of  tran¬ 
scription.  Grades  w’ere  based  solely  upon  the 
shorthand  notes. 

Results  Obtained 

Results  of  the  tests  on  three  lessons  follow ; 

Average  Number  Errors  in-  - 


Reading 

Tran¬ 

Short¬ 

scription 

hand 

Test  1 

Reading  approach 

groups..  1.3 

4. 

4.6 

Writing  approach 

groups..  1.9 

2.7 

3.2 

Test  2 

Reading  approach 

groups..  .1.6 

6. 

5.1 

Writing  approach 

groups..  3. 

4.7 

4.1 

Test  3 

Reading  approach 

groups..  3.5 

6.7 

8.6 

Writing  approach 

groups..  2.5 

5. 

6. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the 

writing 

groups 

surpassed  the  reading  approach  groups  in 
reading  as  well  as  in  correctness  of  notes 
and  in  ability  to  read  what  they  themselves 
had  written,  by  a  small  margin  in  each  case. 
Their  superiority  in  the  matter  of  handling 
new  words  was  more  marked. 

Near  the  end  of  the  semester  it  was  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  the  classes  taught  by 
the  reading  approach  were  decidedly  weak  in 
ability  to  handle  new  words,  as  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  other  groups.  These  students 
complained,  “We  never  had  that  word,”  again 
and  again  when  new  matter  was  given,  and 
they  had  no  idea  what  to  do  about  it. 

School  C,  taught  in  all  beginning  classes  by 
the  reading  approach  throughout  the  year,  did 
very  fine  work  with  material  which  they  had 
studied.  However,  their  teacher  resigned  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  teacher  who  then 
took  her  place  was  disturbed  to  find  that  the 
pupils  in  her  advanced  classes,  who,  of  course, 
had  begun  the  study  the  year  before,  were  quite 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  new  material,  though 
the  work  which  they  had  learned  through  the 
reading  and  practice  process  was  very  well 
remembered.  These  students,  too,  complained, 
“We  never  had  that  word.” 

Conclusions 

This  experiment  cannot  be  considered  con¬ 
clusive,  since  it  was  not  carried  out  under 
strictly  controlled  conditions.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bear  evidence  on  several  points ; 

1.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  store  the  mind  of  the 
writer  with  mental  images  of  the  outlines  he 
studies.  He  is  likely  to  be  helpless  in  a  new 
situation. 

2.  If  a  reading  approach  is  used,  it  would 
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be  well  to  supplement  it  with  dictation  of  un¬ 
familiar  matter  in  order  to  train  the  students 
in  the  factor  of  thinking  in  unexpected  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  making  decisions  as  to  correct 
outlines  under  stress  of  notetaking. 

3.  We  must  use  some  method  of  approach 
which  will  give  the  student  both  an  automatic 
vocabulary  of  the  language  and  also  the  power, 
within  the  limits  of  his  progress,  to  handle 
notes  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  spoken 
word.  He  should  be  able  to  use  what  he  has 
learned,  both  in  familiar  forms  and  in  new 
situations.  The  material  should  include  some 
new  words,  in  order  to  put  him  in  the  position 
of  having  to  think  out  suitable  outlines  for 
these  words  as  dictation  goes  steadily  forward. 
If  this  is  begun  in  the  earliest  lessons  his 
shorthand  is  usable,  so  far  as  he  has  progressed. 


and  the  power  to  use  it  in  all  sorts  of  situa¬ 
tions  will  grow  as  his  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  grows. 

4.  In  order  to  train  the  student  to  read  his 
own  notes,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  him  with 
notes  of  his  own  making  for  that  purpose.  If 
he  is  “brought  up”  on  a  dictation  approach, 
that  material  lies  at  hand.  He  sees  his  own 
notes  every  day  and  grows  into  knowledge  of 
his  own  writing.  A  strict  reading  approach, 
however,  trains  him  in  reading  notes  written 
by  another  person,  which  is  a  very  different 
factor  in  his  shorthand  skill,  since  it  is  lacking 
in  those  individual  peculiarities  which  appear 
in  his  own  writing  and  with  which  he  must 
make  himself  familiar  before  he  can  read  with 
ease  his  own  notes  made  under  stress  of  dic¬ 
tation  conditions. 


Typing  to  Music 

By  Annabel  Crum 


Illinois  Woman  s  College 

Z  T  is  astonishing  to  learn  from  time  to 
time  that  in  many  commercial  schools 
and  departments  typing  is  not  taught  to 
music — that  there  are  teachers,  even  in  this 
progressive  age,  who,  even  yet,  seem  to  think 
of  typing  as  strictly  a  vocational 'subject  and 
nothing  else.  For  these,  a  visit  to  a  typing 
room  equipped  with  more  important  things  in 
mind,  would  prove  interesting  and  profitable. 

Equipment  Used 

In  Illinois  Woman’s  College,  at  Jackson¬ 
ville.  the  phonograph  is  used  with  the  New 
Rational  Typewriting  (Intensive  Course)  and 
the  special  Rational  Rhythm  Records,  although 
the  phonograph  could  be  used  effectively  with 
other  manuals  or  records.  One  of  the  most 
commendable  features  of  this  outfit  is  that  the 
records  prepared  with  the  phonograph  are 
compiled  from  the  very  best  music,  including 
The  Anvil  Chorus,  The  Toreador  March,  The 
Marseillaise;  Sousa’s  famous  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever;  two  by  Justin  Ring,  one  taken  from 
the  “Wireless”  song  by  Ring  and  Hager  and 
the  other  dedicated  to  the  Rational  Rhythm 
Records.  Any  ten-inch  Victor  record  will  fit 
the  Campfone,  so  that  an  almost  limitless 
choice  is  possible.  The  department  here  out¬ 
grew  any  very  effective  usefulness  of  its  first 
little  Campfone,  so  we  gave  it  to  our  little 
kindergarteners  and  purchased  an  orthophonic, 
which  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  type¬ 
writing  equipment.  To  our  stock  of  original 
records  we  have  added  more  from  time  to  time ; 
the  following  named  have  proved  to  be  some  of 
the  most  appropriate  for  typing  tempo:  In 


,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Lilac  Time — March,  Clayton’s  Grand  March, 
The  Sidewalks  of  New  York — Medley  Waltz, 
In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time — Medley 
Waltz. 

Mental  Activity  Plus  Manual  Skill 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  “seek 
and  find”  or  the  “hunt  and  pick”  method  (?) 
alone  would  say  that  typewriting  is  not,  at 
first,  a  process  of  the  brain.  For  it  decidedly 
is  that — ^and  more.  Indeed,  it  is  becoming, 
and  has  become,  an  art  so  recognized  that  text¬ 
books  and  many  valuable  suggestions  have 
come  to  the  teachers’  libraries  from  some  of 
the  leading  psychologists  in  the  country  and 
many  of  these  authors  are  using  typing  as  an 
illustration  of  the  combined  process,  a  very 
difficult  one,  of  brain  activity  and  manual  skill. 
We  all  know  what  happens  when  a  beginning 
student  of  typing  really  sees  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  room ;  feels  when  someone  enters, 
even  from  the  rear,  or  has  his  attention  dis¬ 
tracted,  even  in  an  infinitesimal  way,  when  a 
typewriting  assignment  is  being  performed. 

Typing  An  Art 

I  firmly  believe  that  not  until  he  enters  the 
advanced  classes,  and  often  not  then,  docs  the 
student  realize  that  his  instructor  has  been 
all  the  time  subtly  working  toward  speed. 
And  not  until  then  does  his  work  become 
more  or  less  mechanical — just  as  is  that  of  the 
professional  pianist  or  violinist ;  for  how  many, 
many  times  have  they  practised  and  repractised 
certain  harmonic  combinations,  chords,  and 
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scales,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  an  accept¬ 
able  rendition !  This  is  where  repetition  is 
used — hours  and  hours  of  it ;  many  professional 
typists  practise  from  four  to  five  hours  each 
day  just  as  strenuously  as  does  the  pianist  or 
the  violinist — to  produce  the  “habit-forming” 
process  in  the  necessary  psychological,  peda¬ 
gogical,  scientific,  and  artistic  way.  Not  one 
single  detail  can  safely  be  ignored! 

As  commercial  teachers  and  promoters,  we 
have  often  discussed  how  we  are  going  to 
obtain  proper  credit  as  real  educators,  espe¬ 
cially  in  typing.  IV e  must  first  deserve  it! 
And  not  until  we  recognize  our  subjects  as 
fully  pedagogical,  taught  by  the  direct,  rather 
llian  the  indirect  method,  and  worthy  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  just  as  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  “cultural”  subjects,  can  proper  credit  be 
deserved,  for  not  until  then  can  we  expect 
others  to  understand. 

Don't  Watch  Your  Fingers 

If  there  must  be  a  negative  principle  in  the 
typing  room,  let  it  be  the  negative  admonition — 
DON’T  WATCH  YOUR  FINGERS!  This, 

I  think,  would  be  criticized  only  by  those  who 
have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  “brain” 
pnKess  employed  in  typing;  who  have  not 
seen  the  tragic  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
many  students  when  they  first  realized  that 
the  keyboards  of  the  machines  to  which  they 
are  assigned  often  are  blank — not  a  letter, 
nor  a  figure,  nor  a  symbol,  nor  an  “anything” 
to  be  seen — only  forty-two  formidable,  “jum¬ 
bled,”  uninteresting-looking  white  keys  !  And 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  “freshmen”  feel 
so  abused,  I  have  often  remarked  that  I  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  typewriters  would  be 
built  without  visible  keys,  just  as  are  our 
pianos  and  other  musical  instruments.  If  folks 
would  type  “by  ear”  let  them  take  the  same 
chance  that  the  would-be  musician  does  and 
prove  their  claim  to  talent ! 

And,  indeed,  not  only  students  exi)erience 
this  predicament!  I  recall  distinctly  an  in¬ 
structor  {not  of  typing)  who  casually  strolled 
into  my  room  one  day  and  asked  permission 
to  use  one  of  the  department’s  machines,  to 
which  request  I  gladly  gave  consent.  Since  my 
work  is  all  with  touch  typists,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  call  her  attention  to  the  “inadequacy” 
of  the  machines  and,  anyway,  I  should  never 
have  dared  to  emphasize  her  lack  of  profes¬ 
sionalism.  She  chose  her  machine,  sat  down 
in  front  of  it  and  had  her  paper  neatly  adjusted 
before  she  realized  her  dilemma.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  of  utter  disgust  and  con¬ 
tempt  that  almost  distorted  her  countenance 
as  she  declared,  “I  walk  by  sight;  not  by 
faith,”  nor  my  warning  glance  at  a  group  of 
thoroughly  amused  advanced  students  as  she 
swept  from  the  room  in  dignified  state!  .  .  . 
Ours  is  a  well-equipped  department  and  we  are 


glad  to  lend  anything  we  have,  but  one  of  the 
girls  rather  appropriately  remarked,  “One 
thing  certain,  only  scientific  operators  or 
‘would-be’s’  ever  form  a  very  friendly  acquain¬ 
tance  with  our  typewriters,  nice  and  new 
though  they  are.” 

Worth  Your  Best  Brain  Power 

I  have  had  high  school  students  in  my 
classes  ranging  through  all  the  four  years. 

I  have  had  college  students  ranging  through 
all  their  four  years.  I  have  had  them  who 
had  accomplished  their  Master’s  Degree — 
one  man  spent  his  summer  “vacationing”  in 
my  typing  room,  went  to  an  Eastern  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  procured  his  Doctor’s  Degree, 
and  from  there  to  a  Mid-West  college  as 
head  of  his  respective  department ;  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  one  who  did  not  admit  that 
a  course  in  typewriting  is  worthy  of  the 
most  highly  concentrated  mental  power  that 
any  student  is  able  to  give.  The  man  just 
mentioned  declared  that  it  was  the  most  “en¬ 
lightening”  vacation  he  ever  experienced  in  all 
his  life.  He  thought  it  would  be  wholly 
recreational ! 

Lay  That  Ghost  of  Fear! 

Are  there  black  ghosts?  •  I  believe  there 
are !  For  there’s  one  in  the  typing  room.  Not  a 
nice,  white,  creepy,  silent  ghost,  but  a  big,  black, 
stalking,  ugly  ghost — FEAR!  And  what  do 
psychologists  say  about  Fear?  I’ve  heard 
chemists  comment  upon  its  deadly  results  in 
their  laboratories ;  athletes  censure  its  advent 
into  their  realm.  Indeed,  never  shall  I  for¬ 
get  the  day  my  swimming  teacher  first  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  undertake  the  “jackknife”  dive! 
I  felt  certain  that  I  would  drown;  that  silly 
teacher  might  have  known  I  would !  And  never 
until  she  succeeded  in  eliminating  that  negative 
quality  of  fear  and  establishing  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence,  did  she  prove  that  I 
zvould  bob  up  just  like  a  cork — absolutely 
could  not  sink  so  long  as  I  knexv  that  I 
wouldn’t ! 

Teach  '"Control"  from  the  Start 

In  the  typing  classes  we  begin  at  once  to 
teach  technique,  rhythm,  and  control ;  in  fact, 
it  is  claimed  that  awards  are  won  during  the 
first  six  weeks  in  the  typing  room.  Many  of 
us  read  what  happened  to  Albert  Tangora 
when  he  suffered  a  break  on  his  machine  during 
one  of  the  international  speed  contests.  Of 
course  the  eagle  eye  of  “Pop”  Kimball, 
veteran  conductor  of  such  contests,  instantly 
saw  the  trouble,  and  a  relief  machine  was 
rushed  to  the  rescue;  but  the  carriages  of 
dozens  of  competing  machines  fairly  flew  back 
and  forth  time  after  time  before  Tangora 
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could  take  his  place  again.  But,  oh,  when  he 
did!  The  poise  that  young  man  displayed, 
the  self-control  he  exhibited,  and  the  way  he 
skillfully  drew  on  his  reserve  power  was 
nothing  less  than  marvelous !  It  brought 
cheers  and  cheers  from  the  throats  of  the 
hundreds  of  spectators  who  had  reserved  seats 
in  advance. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  other  teachers  feel 
about  it,  but  as  for  me,  I  am  glad  that  those 
who  rise  from  their  bleacher  cushions  when 
their  home  football  team  is  emerging  from  a 
crisis,  or  those  who  eagerly  watch  the  baseball 
score  card  as  it  mechanically  registers  for  “us” 
or  for  “them,”  or  those  who  stake  their  last 
10  spot  on  their  favorite  horse;  yes,  even  those 
who  anxiously  awaited  the  last  Dempsey 
“knockout”  have  nothing  on  us  typewriter 
fans.  So  we  know  what  happened,  and  how, 
and  why,  when,  in  spite  of  his  bad  luck, 
Tangora  “crossed  the  line”  as  the  gong 
sounded,  after  one  hour,  with  9120  words  to 
his  credit  and  only  28  errors — winner  of  the 
trophy  by  an  average  of  147  net  words  per 
minute ! 


What  Music  Can  Do  to  Help 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  our  sub¬ 
ject  of  music  as  a  classroom  influence,  a 
scholastic  value — a  character  builder,  if  you 
please;  its  vocational  and  commercial  worth 
are  no  longer  questioned.  And  unless  it  does 
combine  all  these  qualities  it  has  no  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  American  school ;  in  the 
hearts  of  American  youth.  If  it  does  represent 
all  these  qualities  it  has  a  right  to  proper  recog¬ 
nition  and  presentation,  and  the  typewriting 
phonograph  promises  to  become  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  that  presentation. 

First :  The  phonograph  has  a  psychological 
value  in  eliminating  Fear.  For  when  the  brain 
is  acting  positively  and  pleasantly  there  is  no 
room  left  for  the  negative  quality  of  fear. 

Second:  It  renders  the  work  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  attractive  for  both  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dents,  and  an  interested  majority  insures  a 
cooperation  which  cannot  be  so  well  obtained 
in  any  other  way. 

Third :  It  induces  more  perfect  rhythm, 
which  represents  accuracy,  another  word  for 
speed. 

Fourth :  It  produces  better  work,  in  that  its 
influence  tends  to  give  each  finger,  therefore 
each  key,  the  same  value ;  therefore,  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  more  nearly  perfect. 

Fifth :  It  aims  to  increase  the  students’ 
musical  appreciation  of  good  composers.  Al¬ 
though  many  may  already  have  this  apprecia¬ 
tion,  others  may  receive  it  in  no  other  way. 

As  one  of  my  Seniors  remarked,  rather 
reverently,  only  a  few  days  ago,  “Since  it  does 
all  of  these  things,  what  more  could  one  expect 
a  poor  little  music  box  to  do?” 


The  Way 
to  (Successful 
Teaching 

is  through  the 
Summer  Normal  Course 
at  Cregg  College 

from  J  U  L\  7  to 
AUGUST  15,  1930 

▼ 

This  course  provides  most  unique 
and  resultful  instruction  in  ineth- 
od.s  of  teaching  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  secretarial  practice,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  related  subjects. 

The  course  is  of  unusual  interest 
to  experienced  teachers,  and  is 
well-nigh  indispensable  to  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

Last  year  the  attendance  repre¬ 
sented  thirty  states,  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Rhode  Island,  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Mississippi. 

Free  placement  service.  Gregg 
Normal  graduates  get  positions. 

Plan  to  spend  your  vacation  at 
Gregg  this  summer,  thus  combin¬ 
ing  pleasure  with  profit.  The  cost 
is  small;  the  results  satisfying. 

Write  for  bulletin  today. 

•w 

The  Gregg  College 

225  North  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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CONVENTIONS 


Annual  Convention  of  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

April  17-19,  19}0 
Officers  for  ig)o 

Prksident:  John  A.  I.uman,  Peirce  School  of  Business  Administration,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Vice-President:  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Secretary:  Alexander  S.  Massell,  Central  Commercial  Continuation  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer:  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  Banks  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Executive  Board 

Alexander  S.  Massell,  Secretary,  Central  Commercial  Continuation  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlee  L.  Percy,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
John  F.  Robinson,  Burdett  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
El.  S.  Donoho,  Strayer-Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Harry  I.  Good,  Hutchinson  High  School,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Seth  B.  Carkin,  Ex-Officio,  Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  EMitor,  Yearbooks,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  A.  Rice,  State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Place  of  Next  Meeting:  Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  thirty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  April  17,  18,  and  19,  1930, 
exceeded  all  expectations  in  attendance,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  worthwhile  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  commercial  education  through  the 
many  interesting  and  instructive  papers  which 
were  read  and  the  discussions  which  followed. 
You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  these 
papers  at  your  leisure,  for  they  will  appear 
in  the  1930  Year  Book  of  the  Association — 
.\dministration  and  Supervision  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education — which  Secretary  Massell  will 
furnish  you  for  the  sum  of  $2.50. 

Three-Year  Study  Program  Completed 

This  year’s  session  rounded  out  a  three-year 
program  of  study  of  commercial  education  in 
terms  of  (a)  foundation,  (b)  curriculum 
making,  and  (c)  supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  convention  was  welcomed  by  President 
George  J.  Ryan  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City,  who  stressed  the  present  need 
for  broader  commercial  education  and  coopera¬ 


tion  of  administrators  and  teachers  with  busi¬ 
ness  executives  in  working  out  a  program  of 
schooling  suited  to  the  present  business  needs. 
He  touched  briefly  upon  the  problem  in  New 
York,  the  huge  budget  expenditures  and  the 
vast  army  of  children  under  instruction.  No 
one  of  all  of  the  many  conventions  held  in 
the  city  was  more  welcome  than  this  one  of 
teachers.  The  response  to  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Harry  I.  Good, 
of  Hutchinson  High  School,  Buffalo, 

McNamara  and  Wiley  Address  Morning 
Meeting 

The  trend  of  administration  in  education 
must  recognize  levels  of  interest  rather  than 
levels  of  ability,  declared  Dr.  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  president  of  the  Association  and 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  in  his  address  at  the  opening 
session. 

The  two  factors  which  figure  largely  in 
the  problem  of  secondary  education  result  from 
the  widespread  opportunities  which  America 
extends  to  all  students  and  from  the  dominance 
of  colleges  over  high  schools  in  this  country. 
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In  foreign  countries,  boys  customarily  follow 
the  same  paths  of  endeavor  as  their  fathers, 
uncles,  or  brothers.  In  America  the  boy  has  a 
choice  of  entering  any  profession  he  selects  and 
the  high  school  undertakes  to  train  him  for  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  colleges  dominate 
secondary  schools,  he  declared,  but  in  the 
matter  of  articulation  of  curriculums  the  col¬ 
leges  are  out  of  step.  College  administrators 
will  eventually  realize  the  benefits  which  com¬ 
mercial  high  schools  attain  through  their 
method  of  fitting  students  for  business. 

Readjustment  of  high  school  education,  both 
junior  and  senior,  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  early  years  of  high 
school  who  will  drop  out  before  completing  the 
course,  was  presented  by  Dr.  George  M.  Wiley, 
assistant  state  commissioner  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  who  remarked  that  fourteen-year-old 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  every  year  of  the  course 
from  the  first  year  in  elementary  schools  to 
the  last  year  in  high  schools;  that  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  high 
schools  are  in  the  first  year,  and  approximately 
two-thirds  are  in  the  first  two  years. 

Courses  of  study  tend  to  be  “traditional  and 
conservative,’’  in  Dr.  Wiley’s  opinion,  procedure 
and  courses  being  prepared  largely  in  terms 
of  average  pupils,  the  system  and  structure 
having  in  mind  too  much  the  select  group  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  entrance.  “It  is  high  time,’’ 
he  said,  “that  a  new  evaluation  was  made  of 
the  purposes  and  procedure  in  the  whole  field 
of  secondary  education.’’ 

The  individual  pupil  has  been  largely  left 
out  of  the  picture.  In  some  progressive  schools 
provision  already  has  been  made  for  the  slow 
and  the  rapid  and  those  of  high  and  low  levels 
of  ability,  but  there  is  need  for  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  courses  to  serve  these  pupils.  “We 
may  well  consider,’’  he  said,  “whether  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  been  maintained  in  the 
main  for  those  whose  object  is  college  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

Banquet^  Luncheon,  and  Business,  and 
General  Meetings 

.\t  6:30  on  Thursday  evening,  April  17, 
the  waiters  distributed  the  first  course  of  the 
banquet  and  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  fox  trot 
that  took  crowds  to  the  side  lines  to  enjoy 
the  light  fantastic;  all  of  which  was  a  cue  to 
President  McNamara  as  to  what  the  crowd 
wanted,  and  he  dexterously  arranged  matters 
so  that  early  retirement  to  an  adjoining  ball¬ 
room  was  possible.  Greetings  from  various 
teachers’  organizations  were  given.  Mr.  Paul 
Mosher  gave  greetings  from  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  Mr.  Louis 
Rice  brought  a  message  from  the  Commercial 
Section  of  the  National  Education  Association, 


and  Mr.  George  Wallace  extended  the  wishes 
of  the  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
New  York. 

A  crowded  luncheon  was  given  on  Thursday, 
at  which  the  orchestra  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  furnished  suitable  music. 

Tribute  Paid  to  Coffin 

During  the  convention  a  unique  tribute  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  1).  Coffin,  dean  of  the 
educational  publishers’  representatives.  A  din¬ 
ner  on  Thursday  at  which  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members  were  present  was  made  the 
opportunity  to  pay  respect  to  him.  On  this 
occasion  there  was  presented  to  Mr.  Coffin  a 
handsome  set  of  Marine  Clock  and  Barometer, 
suitably  inscribed. 

The  Second  General  Meeting 

Organized  education  must  be  recognized  as 
an  institution  created  and  maintained  to  serve 
society,  and  such  organized  education  must 
recognize  its  important  but  coordinate  position 
with  all  other  educative  agencies  of  society 
such  as  boy  scouts,  farm  bureaus,  and  the 
various  organizations  founded  and  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  This  pooling  of 
ideas,  experiences,  and  efforts  would  tend  to 
make  for  greater  economy  in  time  and  effort 
involved;  so  stated  Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Education  of  New 
York  University,  in  discussing  the  Principles 
of  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business 
Education. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCullough  traced  business  from 
its  earliest  times,  giving  a  background  for  his 
discussion  of  the  Practical  Value  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Business  offers  greater  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  who  are  prepared  for 
professional  and  business  occupations  than  ever 
before.  Business  leaders  must  be  diplomats 
and  business  statesmen  as  well  as  executives ; 
there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  before  for 
boys  and  girls  trained  to  assume  this  leader¬ 
ship.  To  become  a  leader  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  about  the  history  of  business 
as  the  statesman  must  know  the  history  of  his 
government.  The  man  who  fails  in  his  task 
as  an  executive  fails  more  often  because  of 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  elements  of  our 
.social  structure,  so  vital  to  business  today, 
than  from  lack  of  efficiency  in  executive 
duties — these  are  some  of  the  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  McCullough,  president  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company. 

Mrs.  Edith  Jdynes,  Maury  High  School, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  pointed  out  that  greater 
good  can  be  done  if  supervisors  will  be  con¬ 
structive  in  their  criticisms  rather  than  de¬ 
structive.  Teachers  want  to  improve  and  will 
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be  benefited  greatly  if  supervisors  will  follow 
up  their  visits  to  the  classroom  with  instruc¬ 
tive  and  helpful  suggestions  (either  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  or  in  a  conference)  that  will 


enable  the  teachers  to  improve.  Miss  Joynes 
was  speaking  on  Principles  of  Administration 
and  Supervision  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
Commercial  Classroom  Teacher. 


Section  Meetings 


TTNDER  Acting  Chairman  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
^  Tonne,  of  New  York  University,  a  special 
session  was  devoted  to  Commercial-Teacher 
Training. 

Commercial-T eacher  T raining 

R.  LOUIS  A.  RICE  reported  that  the 
^  replies  from  a  survey  of  some  79  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  showed  that  there. is  a 
tendency  to  require  higher  entrance  standards. 
None  of  the  schools  require  business  experi¬ 
ence,  and  relatively  few  make  any  stipulation 
as  to  “personality,”  which,  he  pointed  out,  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  considerations  in  securing 
and  keeping  teaching  positions. 

A  factor  brought  out  by  Mr.  Rice,  and  in 
the  discussion  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Townsend,  assis¬ 
tant  principal  of  Hatch  Junior  High  School, 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  was  the  need  for  re¬ 
vision  of  entrance  requirements  so  that  young 
j)eople  who  have  taken  a  commercial  course 
in  high  school  can  qualify  for  commercial- 
teacher  training  institutions.  As  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  put  it,  “Who  would  know  better  that  he 
really  wanted  to  become  a  commercial  teacher 
than  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  actually  had 
commercial  training?” 

The  Problem  of  Personality 

More  stress  should  be  placed  upon  character 
and  general  fitness  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Munford,  Bay  Path  Institute, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  told  of  employing 
the  psychologist  of  the  Springfield  public 
schools  to  assist  members  of  the  senior  training 
class  in  developing  these  personality  traits. 
The  lower  25  per  cent  of  this  group  has  been 
further  helped  by  having  personal  analyses. 
He  said,  “Our  greatest  problem  is  the  problem 
of  personality  .  ,  .  There  is  a  wide  difference 
sometimes  between  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
young  person  to  teach  and  his  actual  fitness 
for  teaching.” 

Practice  Teaching 

Mr.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  chief  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Ekiucation  Service,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pre¬ 
sented  an  interesting  paper  on  What  Is  and 
Should  Be  the  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Practice  Teaching  in  Commercial-Teacher 


Training  Institutions?  He  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  view  of  present  practice 
and  desirable  practice,  and  stressed  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
“practice  teaching,”  because  all  teaching  leaves 
an  indelible  trace  in  the  lives  of  the  students 
upon  whom  it  is  exercised.  He  prefers  the 
term  “directed  teaching.” 

He  analyzed  the  theories  of  teacher-training 
in  an  original  way  into  those  based  upon 

(1)  The  idea  that  mastery  of  subject  matter  is 
sufficient 

(2)  The  mastery  of  general  methods  which  are 
somehow  to  be  adapted  to  specific  subjects 

(3)  The  mastery  of  special  methods  which  can  be 
learned  from  a  book  or  lectures 

(4)  The  mastery  of  a  few  generalized  activities 
which  will  enable  the  teacher  so  trained  to  apply 
these  methods  to  other  activities — the  prevalent  prac- 

.  tice  in  American  universities 

(5)  The  mastery  of  the  teaching  process  in  each 
subject  and  upon  all  the  levels  of  that  subject — a 
practice  which  is  not  followed  by  any  institution 

(6)  The  professional  theory,  ba.sed  upon  the  belief 
that  the  association  and  the  content  outcomes  of  the 
pupil-teacher  relation  are  at  least  as  important  as  the 
subject  knowledge  outcomes,  which  would  include 
teacher  preparation  for  handling  both  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  activities;  a  plan  not  yet  utilized 

(7)  The  socialized  theory,  based  upon  the  idea  that 
teaching  is  a  service  needed  to  help  students  direct 
their  activities  toward  growth  in  every  sphere  of 
their  lives. 

This  last  is  an  individualized  methodology 
based  upon  the  newer  concept  that  the  teacher 
is  an  agent  of  society  in  developing  individual 
pupils.  This  idea  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
practice. 

Dual  Administrative  Control 

Mr.  J,  O.  Malott,  specialist  in  Commercial 
Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  addressed  the  section  on  What 
Is  and  Should  Be  the  Administrative  Control 
of  Commercial-Teacher  Training  in  Universi¬ 
ties  that  Have  Both  Schools  of  Education  and 
Commerce  ?  He  too  had  secured  his  data 
through  a  questionnaire.  He  found  the  largest 
number  offered  their  courses  jointly,  with  su¬ 
pervision  by  the  School  of  Education  next, 
and  by  the  School  of  Commerce  last. 

Owing  to  the  total  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
what  a  “commercial  teacher”  is,  it  was  hard 
to  answer  the  question  of  administration  and 
supervision.  State  and  local  requirements  vary 
all  too  widely  Mr.  Malott  has  found. 
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His  conclusions  were  that  those  in  charge 
of  commercial-teacher  training  have  little  to 
say  regarding  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  work,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  yet  proved  their  right 
to  leadership.  Until  commercial  education  de¬ 
velops  leaders  able  to  formulate  courses,  plan 
constructively,  and  sell  their  ideas  to  their 
co-workers  on  training  school  faculties  we 
shall  have  to  remain  in  the  position  of  being 
directed  by  others  who  do  not  share  our  point 
of  view  and  are  bound  to  blunder  more  or  less. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Dr.  JOHN  /...  TILDSLEY  based  his  talk 
on  Equality  of  Opportunity  and  Freedom 
of  Choice. 

Due  to  a  fallacious  idea  that  the  college 
preparatory  course  is  superior  and  adds  pres¬ 
tige  to  schools,  principals  make  a  practice 
of  discouraging  able  pupils  from  taking  a 
commercial  course,  and  at  the  same  time  other 
pupils  are  directed  to  the  field  of  commercial 
education  in  high  schools,  although  their  natu¬ 
ral  abilities  and  their  previous  preparation  in 
the  elementary  schools  do  not  qualify  them 
for  taking  up  commercial  training  with  more 
than  the  scantiest  chance  of  success. 

As  a  remedy  Dr.  Tildsley  suggested  the 
establishment  of  schools  with  varying  courses, 
so  that  pupils  of  most  diverse  possibilities  and 
aspirations  might  be  placed  in  their  proper 
educational  environment. 

Supervising  Bookkeeping  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Bowman,  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  in  speaking  on  Principles  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Supervision  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Arithmetic  as  applied  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School,  stressed  the  necessity  of 
the  supervisor’s  developing  a  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  supervisor  himself  should  also  be 
a  competent  teacher,  able  to  give  practical 
assistance. 

The  attitude  of  the  supervisor  has  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  his  department.  De¬ 
partmental  meetings  should  be  given  over  to 
broad  general  problems  rather  than  individual 
problems.  The  trend  of  the  teaching  of  arith¬ 
metic  is  in  the  direction  of  making  the  sub¬ 
ject  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  Develop 
in  the  student  an  accuracy  complex.  The 
supervisor  should  be  able  to  do  a  superior 
classroom  job  as  compared  with  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.  Double  periods  in  book¬ 
keeping  are  no  longer  necessary  because  the 
subject  is  now  being  taught. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  principal  of  the 
Business  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  had  as  his  topic,  “Principles  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Supervision  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  as  applied  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.”  He  advocates  that 
learning  should  be  more  definite. 

Transcription  the  “End”  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting 

Strive  for  pupil  achievement  more  nearly 
parallel  to  his  capacity.  Supervisors  must 
take  into  consideration  opportunities  as  well 
as  capacities.  Instruction  should  challenge 
the  brilliant  pupil  more  than  it  has  up  to  this 
time.  Freedom  of  choice  mu^t  be  subject  to 
careful  guidance.  Constantly  scrap  old  methods 
and  techniques  in  favor  of  that  which  is  found 
to  be  better.  The  supervisor  need  not  be  a 
specialist  in  every  subject.  Ultimate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  progress  and  success  must  be 
thrown  on  the  student.  The  chief  function  of 
the  supervisor  is  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
the  teachers’  problems.  The  teachers’  prob¬ 
lems  arise  from  learning  difficulties.  The 
end  result  of  shorthand  training  is  the  tran¬ 
script,  and  the  transcript  must  be  had  in  mind 
from  the  very  first  day  of  shorthand  instruc¬ 
tion.  Ability  to  record  without  ability  to 
transcribe  is  useless. 

Business  Training  and  Office  Practice 

Miss  Juvenilia  Caseman,  supervisor  at 
Hutchinson  High  School,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “Principles  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision  of  Elementary  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  and  Office  Practice  as  applied 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School.”  She 
stressed  the  need  of  instruction  being  clear, 
definite,  and  specific.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
constructive  suggestions  offered  by  Miss 
Caseman  was  that  the  teacher  should  each 
week  definitely  outline  her  work  for  the 
coming  week. 

Economics  and  Economic  Geography 

There  was  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
topic,  “Principles  of  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Economic  Geography  and 
Economics  as  applied  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School,”  as  presented  by  Miss 
Annie  C.  Woodward,  of  the  High  School  at 
Sommerville,  Massachusetts.  She  quoted 
some  very  interesting  facts  arising  from  a 
survey  of  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  credits  allowed,  time  devoted  to 
them,  etc.  The  value  of  visual  instruction  is 
now  generally  recognized.  She  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  that  teachers  visit  the  economics 
exhibit  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City. 

{Continued  on  page  391) 


The  Question  of  Theory  Questions 


ff  theory  questions  for  students  be 

i  used  to  advantage  during  the  study  of 
the  principles?”  This  is  a  question 
that  we  are  frequently  asked  by  teachers.  Our 
experience  with  them  shows  quite  clearly  that 
they  have  but  very  limited  value — so  limited, 
in  fact,  that  the  time  spent  in  developing  them 
could  be  employed  to  a  far  better  advantage  in 
other  ways.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Manual,  which  is 
based  on  the  skill  development  idea,  and  the 
highest  success  in  teaching  it  becomes  possible 
only  when  the  emphasis  is  placed  definitely, 
constantly,  on  the  application  of  principle.  For 
this  reason  the  statement  of  the  principles  in 
the  Anniversary  Manual  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  possible  terms,  becoming,  actually, 
nothing  more  than  word  descriptions  of  the 
illustrations,  mere  supplementary  explanations 
of  why  this  and  that  is  done. 

It  is  also  our  experience  that  students  learn 
far  more  from  the  illustrations  of  principles 
than  they  do  from  any  statement  of  them.  They 
learn  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  by 
imitation  than  by  analysis.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  abstract  reasoning,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  age  at  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  shorthand.  Theory  questions 
do  not  evoke  their  interest,  but  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  writing  shorthand.  Young  students 
are  doers,  not  thinkers.  Therefore,  pure  theory 
questions  detached  from  practical  application 
have  no  interest,  and  if  they  have  no  interest 
they  become  ineffective  in  the  learning  of 
shorthand.  Ask  any  of  the  expert  writers  of 
the  system  to  “recite”  certain  rules  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  it. 
They  will  say  that  they  do  not  know  the  rule — 
and  never  knew  it  as  such.  We  know  of  one 
especially  brilliant  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
who  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  make 
a  distinction  in  many  of  the  vowel  sounds,  but 
he  can  write  more  than  200  words  a  minute  on 
straight,  literary  matter. 

This  does  not  prove  that  we  should  do 
away  with  a  study  of  the  sounds,  as  shorthand 
is  based  on  sound,  but  it  would  indicate  that 
we  may  place  too  much  emphasis  on  a  mere 


detail.  Ask  a  student  the  question,  “How 
is  s  written?”  and  the  chances  are  he  will 
answer,  “With  a  pen  or  pencill”  Ask  him  to 
write  it  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever. 

The  theory  of  shorthand  is  important  as  a 
guide,  but  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  a  series 
of  questionnaires.  The  correct  answer  to  a 
theory  question  may  mean  that  the  student 
knows  the  application  of  the  principle,  or  it  may 
mean  nothing  at  all.  The  answer  does  not 
reveal  a  true  situation,  except  that  the  student 
either  knows  or  does  not  know  the  statement 
of  the  rule.  It  does  not  help  the  student  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  know,  for  example,  that 
the  o-hook  is  turned  on  its  side  before  n,  in, 
r,  I,  except  after  downstrokes,  unless  he  can 
apply  it.  He  may  know  the  statement  of  the 
rule  perfectly  and  yet  be  unable  to  apply  it. 

Besides  all  this,  the  theory  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  is  simplicity  itself.  In  the  main  it  consists 
of  the  statement,  followed  by  an  illustration, 
that  certain  signs  express  certain  sounds. 
These  signs  are  joined  in  spoken  order — and 
that  is  practically  all  there  is  to  it  1 

There  is  another  angle  to  the  situation. 
Through  the  educative  influence  of  the  “movie” 
and  the  wide  use  of  illustration  in  all  books 
and  periodicals  nowadays,  students  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  getting  their  information 
from  pictures.  The  picture  of  a  shorthand 
character  is  far  more  impressive  and  enlight¬ 
ening  than  a  page  of  description  of  it.  Stu¬ 
dents  learn  to  write  certain  groups  of  sounds 
in  a  certain  way.  If  they  encounter  a  new 
word  in  which  any  of  these  groups  of  sounds 
occur,  they  write  them  by  analogy  and  not  by 
analysis. 

From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view,  however, 
we  have  an  altogether  different  situation.  It  is 
the  teacher’s  business  to  know  theory,  as  well 
as  application,  not  for  the  purpose  of  expound¬ 
ing  it  but  for  purposes  of  defense  and  elucidity. 
He  never  knows  when  a  student  who  possesses 
reasoning  power  may  ask  an  upsetting  ques¬ 
tion  ;  there  are  such  students.  It  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  teacher  to  be  letter  perfect  on  the 
theory  and  test  questions,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  possesses  this  knowledge. 
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It  is  our  conviction  that  all  tests  to  find  out 
the  “state  of  knowledge”  of  the  student  should 
be  based  on  practical  application — and  prefer¬ 
ably  from  dictation.  If  lists  of  isolated  words 
are  used  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  so 
arranged  in  cycles  as  to  bring  in  a  number  of 
times  the  “principles”  it  is  desired  to  impress. 
One  test  on  a  “principle”  is  insufficient ;  in  one 
test  the  student  may  have  written  it  correctly 
or  incorrectly  by  chance. 

So  much  about  tests  in  general.  And  now 
a  few  words  about  the  plates  you  will  find 
on  pages  388  and  389.  Did  you  notice  that 
they  give  the  shorthand  version  of  the  Review 
Sentences  in  the  Learner’s  Department  of  the 


June  Gregg  Writer,  where  they  appear  in  type 
form?  As  this  series  of  sentences,  like  the 
similar  set  presented  in  the  January  issue, 
brings  into  use  many  of  the  most  common 
words,  it  serves  to  test  your  students’  ability  to 
write  continuous  matter  as  well  as  to  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  knowledge  of  the  theory.  The 
sentences  are  grouped  in  twelve  paragraphs, 
one  for  each  chapter  of  the  Manual,  and  they 
illustrate  principles  in  the  corresponding  chap¬ 
ter.  No  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  words  that  are  written  according  to 
principles  occurring  later,  as  the  review  is 
designed  for  students  that  have  completed  the 
textbook. 


Cost  of  School  and  College  Textbooks  for  igzS 

By  Frank  M  Phillips 
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IXTY  publishers  of  school  and  college 
textbooks  report  total  net  sales  amount¬ 
ing  to  $49,097,466  for  the  calendar  year 
1928.  The  list  of  publishers  includes  the  State 
printer  of  books  in  California  and  all  the  larger 
publishing  concerns,  thus  representing  the  bulk 
of  the  textbook  business  in  this  country.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  those  reporting  were  able  to  divide 
the  business  according  to  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  college  classifications,  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  number  of  books  sold  under  each 
classification.  For  elementary  school  purposes, 
39,406,677  books  were  sold  for  $22,735,745  net ; 
for  high  school  purposes,  18,683,290  books  for 
$16,288,422  net;  and  for  college,  university, 
professional  school,  and  teacher -training  insti¬ 
tution  purposes,  6,080,484  books  for  $10,073,299 
net.  The  total  number  of  books  sold  during 
the  year  is  64,170,484. 

The  average  net  cost  of  an  elementary  text¬ 
book  is,  therefore,  57.7  cents ;  of  a  high  school 
textbook,  87.2  cents ;  and  of  a  college  textbook, 
165.7  cents;  an  average  for  all  books  sold  of 
76.5  cents.  These  figures  represent  the  net 
cost,  which  does  not  include  a  dealer’s  profit. 
As  books  are  sold  generally  at  20  or  25  per 
cent  off  list  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  add  25 
or  33  per  cent  to  the  net  cost  to  get  the  cost 
per  book  at  retail. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  in  exact  terms  the 
amount  of  net  sales  that  went  to  public  schools, 
but  since  91  per  cent  of  the  total  elementary 
and  high  school  enrollment  is  in  public  schools, 
91  per  cent  of  $39,024,067  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  total  net  sales  for  books  used  in  public 
schools.  This  amount,  $35,511,992,  represents 
1.63  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  education  in  1927-28.  Of  this  total 
public  school  expenditure,  $2,184,847,200,  the 
amount  expended  for  free  textbooks  by  boards 


of  education  in  all  states  is  $23,256,151,  or 
65.5  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales  of  books 
used  in  public  schools.  If  the  amount  expended 
for  free  textbooks  in  public  schools  be 
subtracted  from  $35,511,992,  there  remains 
$12,255,841  as  the  amount  of  net  sales  of  books 
bought  by  individuals,  presumably  through 
dealers.  An  average  of  30  per  cent  profit 
would  make  $15,932,593,  the  cost  to  the  general 
public  for  new  books  for  the  year.  No  data 
were  collected  to  show  the  volume  of  the 
second-hand  book  business,  but  as  those  books 
merely  change  ownership  the  net  expenditure 
by  individuals  for  textbooks  used  in  public 
schools  is  between  16  and  17  million  dollars 
for  the  year. 

In  1913,  forty-three  publishing  concerns  re¬ 
ported  net  sales  amounting  to  $17,274,030,  of 
which  amount  $14,261,768  was  for  public 
school  use.  This  amounts  to  78.3  cents  for 
each  child  enrolled  during  that  year,  and  to 
2.73  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
public  school  education.  The  1928  net  sales 
amount  to  $1,412  per  child  enrolled  during 
1927-28.  In  1913,  boards  of  education  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  spent  for  free  textbooks  an  amount 
equivalent  to  80.5  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales 
for  that  year.  Since  1913  the  public  school 
enrollment  has  been  multiplied  by  about  one 
and  one-third,  the  amount  expended  for  free 
textbooks  by  2,  the  net  sales  of  public  school 
textbooks  by  two  and  one-half,  and  the  total 
expenditures  for  public  schools  by  4. 

The  greater  part  of  this  is  for  elementary 
texts. 

Frank  M.  Phillips 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Statistics 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  Education 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

^  Harold  H.  Smith 

Educational  Director,  Gregi  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

How  Best  to  Learn  ( and  Teach)  Typing 

(Continued  from  the  May  issue) 


E  have  already  discussed  the  problem 
of  mastering  short  words,  such  as, 
fur,  try,  and  Home*  In  order  to  make 
our  articles  of  the  most  immediate  value  during 
the  school  year,  however,  we  omitted  point 
I-S — “Major  Skills  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  frequent  words  not  already  covered 
in  the  frequent-combinations  group.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  more  frequent  short  phrases” — re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  analysis  of  “fundamental  skill” 
in  the  June,  1929,  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Masterinf^  Long  Words  and  Short  Phrases 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  passed  at  once 
from  the  discussion  of  how  to  practise  short, 
frequent  words  to  the  problem  of  how  to  prac¬ 
tise  sentences.  Sentence  writing  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  what  we  have  called  “continuous 
practice,”  but  before  the  typist  masters  this 
form  of  fundamental  skill  he  must  increase 
his  vocabulary  of  automatically  typed  words 
and  phrases  as  much  as  possible.  This  forces 
us  to  return  to  our  original  detailed  analysis 
of  skills  in  the  June,  1929,  issue,  point  1-5,  just 
referred  to. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  master  more  than  a  few 
words  during  each  practice  period.  We  must 
also  be  careful  to  review  words  already  prac¬ 
tised  in  order  to  keep  the  skills  attained.  Above 
all,  we  must  always  strive  to  develop  the  higher 
forms  of  fundamental  and  (later)  practical 
skills,  so  that  we  dare  not  devote  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
simpler  skills,  basic  though  they  may  be.  This 
restricts  us  and  necessitates  a  careful  choice 
of  words.  Quite  naturally,  we  conclude  that 
our  attention  should  turn  to  the  most  frequent 
words  first,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course. 

Selecting  Suitable  Words 

But  there  are  other  considerations.  Finger¬ 
ing  ability  is  weak  and  must  be  increased.  So 
we  may  include  other  words  which,  while  per¬ 
haps  infrequent,  offer  similarities  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  conquering  fingering  difficulties; 
such  as,  double  letters,  difficult  reaches,  dif¬ 
ficult  strokings  (third-  and  fourth-finger 
strokings,  and  inside  or  outside  combinations). 


naturally  slow  combinations,  and  mixed  group¬ 
ings  containing  easy  and  difficult  combinations 
requiring  special  practice  for  the  control  of 
fluency,  accuracy,  and  rate — always  preferring 
even  here  the  more  frequent  words  and  phrases. 

We  shall  also  be  well  advised  to  choose  six- 
to  eight-stroke  combinations  first,  passing 
later  to  nine-stroke  (and  longer)  combinations. 

How  to  Attack 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  everything 
depends  upon  the  plan  of  attack  in  this  type 
of  practice.  The  underlying  principle  to  be 
observed  is  to  break  up  the  word  or  phrase 
into  its  executional  parts.  This  varies  with 
the  previously  acquired  skill  of  each  typist,  and 
can  only  be  determined,  as  a  rule,  by  individual 
experiment,  but  there  are  certain  guiding  ideas 
that  will  help. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  break  up  poly¬ 
syllables  into  their  syllables.  This  is  especially 
true  where  at  least  one  of  the  syllables  repre¬ 
sents  a  shorter,  frequent  combination  already 
mastered.  In  the  word  gentlemen,  for  instance, 
we  might  divide  it  into  gen-tle-men,  in  which 
men  is  the  most  frequent,  gen  the  next,  and 
tie  the  least  frequent.  Many  of  such  syllables 
represent  short  words.  For  instance — 

the  of  in  it  for  as  he  at 

Many  more  represent  highly  frequent  syllables, 
such  as — 

ing  er  ri  ry  ly  tion  sion 

But  there  are  many  other  frequent  combina¬ 
tions,  such  as  double  letters,  favored  reaches 
and  strokings,  that  do  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  “syllables.”  They  may  include  a 
part  of  a  syllable  or  all  of  one  syllable  and 
a  part  of  an  adjacent  syllable.  Following  are 
some  examples: 

cons  in  considerable,  construction 
carr  in  carried 

ain  in  brain,  gain,  drain,  complain,  constrain,  explain, 
maintain,  certain 
cour  in  court,  course,  recourse 

re  in  many  words,  when  not  a  syllable,  often  at  the  end 
mm  and  other  double  letters,  as  in  command,  common, 
immediately,  dollar,  village,  million,  attention,  attend 
all  in  finally,  really,  totally 

(Continued  on  page  390) 
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Short,  frequent  phrases  may  be  easily  divided 
into  their  word  units. 


of -the 

inthc 

to-that 

Sometimes  one  or 

more 

of  these  words  must 

be  broken  up,  however, 
phrases : 

Take  the  following 

<  Phrase) 

(Steps)  (As  Practised) 

in  this  business 

1 

in-this-bus-i-ness 

2 

in-this-busi-ness 

3 

in  this-business 

4 

in  this  business 

it  is  generally 

1 

it-is-gen-er-all-y 

2 

it  is-generall-y 

3 

it  is-generally 

4 

it  is  generally 

Practice  on  longer  words,  therefore,  if 
properly  done,  increases  the  typist’s  skill  in 
executing  the  frequent  combinations  within 
them.  This  fact  needs  to  be  better  recognized 
in  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  A  principle  to 
which  we  have  often  alluded  is  that,  where 
possible,  “larger  learning  units  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  smaller  ones.”  Attention  to  this  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  less  resultful  practice^ 
on  short  words  now  indulged  in.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  forget  that  practice  on  these  larger 
units  must  be  properly  done.  For  instance,  a 
blind  insistence  on  “perfect  rhythm”  at  lower 
than  best  rates  of  speed  can  .only  train  the 
typist  at  low  levels  of  skill  both  on  the  longer 
words  and  on  the  shorter  words  and  combina¬ 
tions  within  them. 

There  is  little  available  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  to  aid  teachers  along  this  line.  Re¬ 
course  must  be  had  to  personal  experiment, 
and  students  must  be  encouraged  to  try  out 
long  words  several  times  until  they  find  the 
best  way  to  attack  them.  As  skill  increases, 
they  will  be  able  to  type  complete  words  and 
phrases  of  gradually  increasing  length  as 
though  they  were  simple,  short  words.  The 
more  the  student’s  typing  vocabulary  is  thus 
enlarged,  the  more  automatic  does  his  typing 
become.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  turn  his 
attention  more  fully  to  the  control  of  accuracy 
of  result  (perfect  work)  and  to  the  general 
smoothness  (or  fluency)  and  speed  of  his  oper¬ 
ation.  These  characteristics  are  essential  to 
progress  in  continuous  typing. 

Guiding  Principles 

In  seeking  to  divide  long  words  and  phrases 
look  first  for  balanced  combinations,  i.c.,  com¬ 
binations  typed  with  a  balanced  action  of  first 
one  hand  and  then  the  other.  These  are  the 
fastest  sequences,  and  many  are  frequently 
recurring.  For  instance — 

al  am  an  th  el  ty  ot  is  wi 

le  ap  nt  he  gh  ry  en  ha  ut 


By  choosing  these  first  the  student  experi¬ 
ences  great  satisfaction  with  the  evident  prog¬ 
ress  he  makes  in  skill  (speed,  accuracy,  and 
fluency),  and  he  himself  creates  a  further  tre¬ 
mendous  incentive  to  master  the  art. 

Look  also  for  adjacent  strokings,  such  as — 

er  as  sa  io  we  re  ds 

These  are  natural  fingering  divisions. 

Slurred  strokings,  where  two  fingers  of  the 
same  hand  stroke  successive  keys  not  adjacent 
to  each  other,  such  as — 

at  ar  ly  st  se  es 

mi  im  in  ou  pi  om 

represent  natural  groupings  worth  developing 
skillfully  if  they  recur  w’ith  sufficient  frequency. 

Other  difficult  combinations  that  recur  fre¬ 
quently  are — 

tr  sw  ws  ce  br 

ec  ol  de  ed  gr 

These  are  typed  on  the  lowest  level  of  skill — 
that  of  individual  stroking — but  because  of 
their  frequency  may  be  very  skillfully  executed 
with  proper  practice. 

In  combining  two  or  more  combinations  it 
will  often  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
speed  of  execution  of  at  least  one  of  the  com¬ 
binations  so  as  to  secure  good  fluency  on  the 
whole  word  or  phrase.  It  is  in  this  phase 
particularly  that  the  possession  of  great  skill 
on  the  component  combinations  is  justified.  If 
the  typist  can  execute  one  of  the  combinations 
with  relatively  little  skill,  he  will  have  to  re¬ 
duce  the  speed  of  all  other  combinations  in  that 
word  or  phrase  to  a  point  somewhere  near  the 
level  of  that  poorly  executed  one.  This  is  true 
when  flowing  rhythm  is  the  aim  as  well  as 
when  perfect  rhythm  is  sought,  although  it  is 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  aiming  for  perfect 
rhythm. 

One  more  consideration  deserves  attention. 
How  can  teacher  and  student  know  when  they 
have  reached  a  suitable  level  of  skill  on  each 
individual  word  or  phrase?  It  is  obvious  that 
if  fingering  difficulties  are  present  the  clement 
of  individual  differences  must  be  faced.  One 
typist  will  be  able  to  finger  a  given  combina¬ 
tion  with  greater  facility  than  another.  Prac¬ 
tice  of  this  kind  cannot  be  conducted  to  any 
great  extent  as  class  drill.  Each  student  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  push  his  skill  to  the 
very  limit  of  his  possibilities  on  as  large  a 
vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases  as  possible — 
time  and  energy  considered.  Some  will  reach 
their  limits  of  skill  in  very  much  less  time 
because  of  better  practice  habits. 

By  far  the  most  important  thing  is  to  teach 
the  student  henv  to  practise  on  this  type  of 
work.  For  this  purpose  a  few  words  and 
phrases  of  high  frequency  will  be  sufficient 
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for  class  drill.  After  that,  all  practice  should 
be  individual,  the  student  being  encouraged  to 
compare  his  ability  with  that  of  his  neighbor 
or  of  his  teacher  when  that  is  feasible. 

Short,  quarter  and  half-minute  timed  tests 
on  individual  words  and  phrases  are  useful,  if 
not  indulged  in  too  freely,  but  they  require 
valuable  time  and  too  many  should  not  be 
undertaken. 

Keep  These  Points  in  Mind 

Certain  factors  should  be  noted  regularly  in 
l)oth  class  and  individual  drill. 

(1)  The  fingeririK  must  be  accurate — both  as  to  the 
typed  result  and  as  to  the  certainty  of  movement  and 
stroking.  There  must  be  no  hesitation,  and  the  press 
work  (impressions)  must  be  uniform.  Light  letters 
indicate  unskillful  efforts. 

(2)  No  word  or  phrase  is  mastered  until  it  is  con¬ 
sistently  executed  with  great  smoothness — fluency. 
The  typist  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  this.  Do  not 
forget  that  “fluency,”  or  “rhythm,”  is  not  merely, 
as  some  have  defined  it,  “an  absolute  regularity  of 
beat”;  it  extends  to  the  flow  of  nervous  and  physical 
energy  as  well  as  to  the  results.  This  flow  of  energy 
must  itself  be  unhindered  and  fluent  for  best  per¬ 
formance.  On  the  lower  levels  of  skill  “absolute 
regularity  of  beat”  may  be  achieved  with  very  un¬ 
fluent  nervous  and  physical  action.  Not  so  at  higher 
levels.  Get  down  to  cause  while  regarding  effect! 

(3)  Speed  is  always  desirable,  but  it  is  relative. 
While  it  may  be  checked  (on  the  most  frequent  words 
or  words  of  particular  difficulty)  through  class  drill  in 
which  lack  of  unison  marks  the  typists  who  are  having 
trouble,  it  cannot  be  so  handled  in  individual  practice. 
The  individual’s  desire  to  do  his  best  in  speed,  to¬ 
gether  with  good  accuracy  and  fluency,  must  govern 
here.  Speed  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  force  he  is 
free  to  exert  with  accuracy  and  fluency. 


The  use  of  teaching  devices,  such  as  oral 
spelling  by  student  and  teacher,  the  phono¬ 
graph,  etc.,  must  follow  the  course  already 
laid  down  for  learning  shorter  combinations. 
Indeed,  we  are  concerned  here  largely  with  a 
synthetic  process  of  building  complex  skills 
upon  simple  ones.  It  is  only  by  blending  the 
ability  to  make  individual  typing  strokes  with 
the  ability  to  execute  frequent  sequences  that 
we  type  at  all  skillfully.  Practice  on  long 
words  and  phrases  furnishes  the  natural  ap¬ 
proach  to  mastery  of  this  blending  process. 

These  two  basic  skills  can  be  acquired  only 
through  taking  the  proper  steps  in  the  ap¬ 
proach,  followed  by  intelligent  repetition;  and, 
likewise,  their  skillful  blending  can  be  per¬ 
fected  only  through  much  repetition  on  con¬ 
tinuous  matter,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the 
fall  in  continuing  these  articles  in  the  next 
volume. 

A  Correction 

N  inquiry  from  Miss  Alma  A.  Heffron, 
of  the  Glencoe  (Minnesota)  City  Schools, 
brings  our  attention  to  a  slight  error  in  the 
December  installment  of  this  series.  On  page 
148,  the  fifth  line  in  the  next  to  the  last  para¬ 
graph  should  read  “Exercise  3,  Part  2”  instead 
of  “Exercise  3,  Part  3."  The  reference  is  to 
the  first  part  of  the  demonstration,  that  shown 
on  page  146.  You  will  find  instructions  for 
the  execution  of  this  as  well  in  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  148. 


Convention  Reports — £.  C.  T.  A.  Meeting 

{Continued  from  page  384) 


Private  Business  Schools  Section 


T)  RINCIPLES  of  Administration  and  Su- 
pervision  as  applied  to  the  Private  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hastings 
Hawks,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and 
Finance,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Education 
is  no  longer  a  cultural  subject  alone,  as  he 
views  it — it  has  become  a  means  to  an  end. 
Education  and  Business  are  closer  together 
today  than  ever  before  and  schools  more  and 
more  are  reorganizing  courses  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  in  business.  The  school 
should  help  place  the  student  in  the  proper 
social  environment.  Present  positive  mate¬ 
rial  to  prospective  students,  but  do  not  unduly 
influence  them  in  choice  of  school.  If  student 
should  prove  unfit  for  business  course,  advise 
him  to  go  to  school  where  he  fits.  Have 
cooperation  of,  and  develop  initiative  in 
teachers.  Visit  classes  frequently.  Know 


what  the  job  demands  before  placing  stu¬ 
dents,  and  make  a  follow-up  of  them  after 
they  are  on  the  job. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Mrs.  Florence  Ally,  Burdett  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  pointed  out  that  the  teacher  may  cooper¬ 
ate  in  following  the  principles  of  supervision 
and  administration,  outside  the  classroom  by 
(a)  obtaining  the  good  will  of  pupils,  and  (b) 
retaining  their  good  will ;  inside  the  classroom 
by  good  work  which  carries  advertising  value 
by  the  pupil  to  his  friends  and  later  in  business 
contacts ;  also  by  loyal  enthusiasm  outside 
classroom  among  the  teacher’s  friends ;  by 
keeping  one’s  work  the  center,  but  not  the 
circumference,  of  her  interests,  and  having  a 
wide  horizon ;  striving  to  secure  regularity  and 
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effort :  encourage  without  inflating ;  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  student  activities. 

Inside  cooperation  can  be  given  by  the 
teacher’s  attitude  toward  the  institution  at 
home  and  abroad,  toward  the  management  and 
executives;  toward  the  relative  value  of  sepa¬ 
rate  units  of  the  school  program.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  each  department,  each  subject,  each 
room,  with  a  view  toward  the  success  of  the 
whole,  must  be  understood. 

Discipline :  Study  the  purpose  of  the  school. 
Discipline  must  be  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  the  school — example  rather  than  precept. 

Bookkeeping  and  Office  Practice 

Mr.  N.  J.  Gulaski,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Col¬ 
lege,  Providence,  R.  I.,  urged  the  importance 
of  the  teacher’s  getting  into  the  business  office 
and  learning  from  practical  experience  what 
will  be  expected  of  students  when  they  get  out. 
(Teachers  should  become  affiliated  with  busi¬ 
ness  houses  as  closely  as  possible;  do  public 
accounting,  substitute  in  banks,  etc.,  during 
summer  months)  ;  more  and  better  instruction 
in  bookkeeping  and  office  practice,  combination 
lecture  and  laboratory  plan,  work  laid  out  in 
definite  units.  Lack  of  understanding  of  book¬ 
keeping  is  the  cause  of  student’s  inability  to 
make  proper  entries.  He  decried  the  artificial 
procedure  required  by  most  bookkeeping  sets 
and  suggested  closer  adherence  to  actual  busi¬ 
ness  procedure. 

Business  English  and  Correspondence 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Dengler,  Peirce  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  believes  in  giving 
a  classification  test  upon  entrance  to  show  the 
student  that  business  English  is  an  essential 
subject  in  the  course  he  has  selected.  He 
stressed  particularly  the  need  for  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  interest  in  and 
mastery  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  teacher’s  expressing  his 
thoughts  accurately  in  good  English  and  in 
good  business  English. 

Business  Organisation  and  Management 

The  talk  by  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Packard 
Commercial  School,  New  York  City,  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  present  status  of  Business 
Organization  and  Management  in  the  private 
school,  rather  than  with  principles  of  super¬ 
vision  and  administration.  He  outlined  the 
methods  of  presentation  chiefly  followed  in 
textbooks  available  at  present. 

1.  Conventional  method — a  study  of  the  textbook. 
Stereotyped;  line  of  least  resistance. 

2.  Textbook  approach — attempts  to  relate  materials 
through  the  use  of  problems. 


3.  Mastery  of  concepts — purely  the  problem  method. 

4.  No  textbook  or  manual — use  made  of  newspapers, 
graphs,  current  articles — mimeographed  materials. 

5.  Mastery  of  concepts — technique  using  good  points 
of  all  of  the  other  methods. 

Evening  and  Continuation  Schools 

MAXWELL  EHRLICH,  Staten  Is- 
land  Continuation  School  of  New  York 
City,  presided. 

Mr.  Morris  E.  Siegel,  director  of  New 
York  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Principles  of  Administration  and 
Supervision  as  applied  in  Day  and  Evening 
Schools,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  “learning 
by  the  student’’  which  he  selected  as  the  “most 
important  thing  ...  all  the  other  factors  are 
negligible  from  any  real  point  of  view.’’ 

He  emphasized  the  necessity  in  this  type  of 
school  of  specific  business  training  for  essen¬ 
tial  skills  rather  than  general  business  educa¬ 
tion,  but  he  would  limit  such  skill  training  to 
tasks  that  offer  widespread  opportunity  of  em¬ 
ployment  rather  than  to  training  for  single 
industrial  units. 

Business  experience  is  essential  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  commercial  teacher.  New  York  State 
recognizes  ten  weeks  of  such  practical  ex¬ 
perience  by  granting  as  much  as  90  hours  of 
credit  in  lieu  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  uni¬ 
versity  work  for  three  years  of  teacher 
improvement. 

Careful  planning  is  vital  to  good  work  in 
the  evening  schools.  Supervision  is  best  handled 
through  personal  conference  with  individual 
teachers.  Reports  of  these  interviews  must  be 
filed  in  order  to  make  the  supervision  cumula¬ 
tive.  “Supervisors  and  administrators  must 
not  attempt  to  foist  their  pet  ideas  upon 
teachers,”  but  must  help  them  grow  according 
to  their  types.  They  must  not  be  too  hasty  in 
judging  teachers  and  students. 

Loyalty  to  the  school  and  not  the  teachers, 
in  accord  with  the  modern  concept  of  loyalty 
to  the  company,  not  the  individual  officials, 
must  be  stressed 

Interesting  discussion  from  the  floor  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  Siegel  surprising  some  of  the 
teachers  by  saying  that  fine  points  of  subject 
matter  should  not  be  forced  upon  students  who 
do  not  evince  a  desire  to  learn  them,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  must  use  con¬ 
siderable  salesmanship  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  students  in  vital  phases  of  the  work. 

Job  Training  and  Placement 

The  Principles  of  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision  in  Specific  Job  Training  and  Placement 
were  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Miss  Regina 
Groves,  teacher-trainer,  Wisconsin  Voca- 

(.Continued  on  page  402) 
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Training  Standards  M.ust  be  Established 
before  an  Efficient  Job  of  Training 
Can  be  Done 

By  Florence  E  Ulrich 

Editor,  Grtgg  Writer  Art  and  Credentials  Department 

To  give  advice  is  worthy; 

To  inspire  conduct  divine. 


/N  speaking  of  the  cost  of  training  for  jobs, 
Charles  R.  Allen  tells  us  that  consider¬ 
able  money  is  lost  because  of  an  unneces¬ 
sary  amount  of  time  spent  in  training,  because 
the  training  as  given  is  not  scientifically 
planned  and  executed,  and  because  many 
learners  have  never  been  taught  how  to  do  a 
first-class  job. 

“How  can  a  man  that  does  not  know  how 
to  do  a  job  himself  teach  another  man  to  do  it? 
How  can  a  man  who  is  a  second-class  man 
train  a  green  man  into  a  first-class  man?  It 
cannot  be  done.” 

In  every  branch  of  instruction  there  are  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  grades  of  ability:  some  excellent, 
some  average,  some  mediocre,  some  very  poor. 
Now  if  the  instructor  himself  is  not  skilled  in 
the  subject  he  is  trying  to  teach,  how  can  he 
teach  his  pupils  skill?  There  will  be  a  few 
students,  of  course,  who  will  develop  some 
degree  of  skill  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  naturally  do  everything  well;  but  if  the 
instructor  himself  does  not  know  how  to  do 
the  job  he  is  trying  to  teach,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  class  probably  will  be  very  mediocre 
if  not  poor.  And  the  reason  Mr.  Allen  aptly 
puts  thus:  “If  a  second-class  man  trains  a 
second-class  man  and  he  in  turn  trains  a 
second-,  or,  more  likely,  a  third-class  man, 
where  will  the  job  be  heading?  The  tendency 
would  be  steadily  40  reduce  the  level  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  only  first-class  men  are  utilized 
for  training — if  learners  are  trained  only  by 
first-class  men,  qualified  in  the  work  of  giving 
instruction — then  the  tendency  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  to  raise  the  level  of  skill  and  efficiency 
on  the  job.” 

Good  Teacher — Good  Pupil 

This  applies  to  shorthand  and  to  typewriting 
just  as  much  as  to  any  industrial  or  vocational 
work.  For  instance,  time  and  time  again  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  teachers  with  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  shorthand  writing  turn 
out  the  most  efficient  students.  The  reason  is 


that  students  learn  partly  from  absorption  of 
ideas  imparted  to  them  in  instructional  talks 
and  lectures,  partly  from  visualizing  actual 
execution  of  the  work,  but  chiefly  from  putting 
these  ideas  and  mental  pictures  into  concrete 
form  by  imitation.  The  teacher  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  enough  in  his  work  to  analyze  it  and 
construct  a  good  instructional  program,  will, 
at  the  outset,  realize  the  futility  of  trying  to 
teach  students  to  do  effectively  what  he  him¬ 
self  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  learn  to  do. 
Likewise,  he  will  know  that  even  while  he 
may  criticize  fundamental  or  obvious  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  students’  notes,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  analyse  errors  and  construct  a  progressive 
method  of  correcting  them  until  he  first  knows 
the  reasons  for  making  them.  Personally,  I 
would  rather  have  the  poorest  student  in  a 
class  that  has  been  taught  by  a  teacher  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  in  shorthand  writing  tech¬ 
nique,  than  the  best  student  in  a  class  taught 
by  a  teacher  who  does  not  himself  know  how 
to  write  good  notes.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  former  will  make  the  more  efficient  stenog¬ 
rapher.  Even  the  dullest  student  must  learn 
something  if  subjected  to  a  course  of  well- 
organized  instruction  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skilled  instructor. 

A  Day  s  Work  in  a  Day! 

When  teachers  of  stenography  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  accomplishment  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  training  courses,  there  will  be 
fewer  unqualified  students  turned  loose  upon 
the  unsuspecting  business  man  labeled  “stenog¬ 
raphers  !”  Steady  progress  is  being  made 
toward  that  goal;  and  students  on  the  whole 
are  better  trained  today  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  But  has  the  efficiency  of  steno¬ 
graphic  training  kept  pace  with  the  needs  and 
demands  for  greater  office  production?  There 
is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  So  long  as 
business  houses  must  retain  a  stenographic 
training  staff  of  their  own  to  complete  the 
training  of  people  supposed  to  be  ready  to  do 
production  work,  salary  schedules  will  remain 
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found  to  be  general  in  a  class,  the  attention  of 
the  class  may  be  called  to  its  correction.  Some 
students  will  get  your  ideas  more  quickly  than 
others,  and  put  them  into  execution  imme¬ 
diately,  with  satisfactory  results;  others  re¬ 
quire  more  time.  Provide  practice  material 
that  will  improve  individual  performances  in 
this  stage  of  shorthand  training  and  you  will 
beget  maximum  skill  and  production  out  of  the 
time  and  talent  at  your  disposal,  satisfying 
your  ambition  and  justifying  the  students’ 
effort  and  yours. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sooner  commercial 
educators  commence  to  think  of  their  jobs  in 
terms  of  office  production,  the  sooner  we  shall 
have  real  job  trainers,  and  the  more  nearly 
we  shall  come  to  the  ideal  of  business  efficiency. 


on  a  comparatively  low  level  for  the  efficient 
and  inefficient  alike ;  because  the  overhead 
expense  of  maintaining  a  school,  or  of  oper¬ 
ating  with  a  large  office  force  of  small  pro¬ 
duction  capacity,  must  be  spread  over  the  entire 
personnel.  If  you  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
training  stenographers,  it  pays  to  do  a  good 
job  while  you  are  at  it. 

And  that  leads  me  to  say  this:  Your  job 
as  a  trainer  of  stenographers  is  not  complete 
when  your  students  can  simply  pass  a  theory 
test  with  75  per  cent  accuracy,  a  typewriting 
test  at  40  words  a  minute,  and  a  dictation  test 
with  95  per  cent  accuracy.  Your  whole  job 
of  training  is  complete  only  when  you  have 
trained  your  students  to  produce  a  day’s  work 
in  a  day  in  the  office!  How  many  beginners, 
do  you  suppose,  can  come  into  an  office,  effi¬ 
ciently  arrange  the  working  materials  on  a 
stenographic  desk,  take  dictation,  go  to  the 
typewriter  and  turn  out  an  average  quantity 
of  mailable  letters  the  first  day,  or  the  first 
week?  Not  many. 

Closer  Cooperation  Needed  Between  Teachers 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  factors  contrib¬ 
uting  to  this  lack  of  proper  organization  and 
coordination  of  separate  skills,  or  studies,  into 
a  complete  unit  of  operation  is  the  lack  of 
facilities  in  many  schools  for  welding  together 
the  various  units  of  learning  and  skills  that 
properly  combined  make  up  the  whole  steno¬ 
graphic  job.  We  must  have  closer  cooperation 
among  teachers  of  business  English,  spelling, 
shorthand,  and  typing  in  training  “production” 
workers  for  stenographic  positions. 

Remember  Our  Aim — ^^Production”  on  the  Job! 

Or  again,  there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  stress  some  one  phase 
of  training  more  than  another,  if  he  handles 
the  whole  job,  because  it  is  his  “hobby,”  his 
“strong  point.”  I  have  seen  students  kept  on 
elementary  penmanship  exercises  when  they 
properly  should  have  been  receiving  instruction 
in  combining  the  skills  of  correct  executional 
technique  with  speed  dictation  and  transcrip¬ 
tion — ^in  other  words  in  production. 

To  continue  with  penmanship  exercises  after 
a  student  has  attained  a  good  degree  of  execu¬ 
tional  skill  is  a  wanton  waste  of  time,  energy, 
and  attention,  and  tends  to  develop  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  disposition  to  be  discontented  and  con¬ 
trary.  Good  notes  must  be  insisted  upon  at 
all  times,  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  writing  technique  that  will 
develop  endurance,  speed,  and  accuracy,  but 
this  is  done  mainly  at  this  point  of  the  work 
by  analysis  of  individual  notes  actually  written 
in  dictation  and  of  the  operation  of  getting 
them  down.  Where  a  faulty  position  or  in¬ 
correct  execution  of  some  particular  form  is 


A  Bit  of  News 

HOST  of  friends  and  acquaintances  will 
be  interested  to  learn  of  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Holm,  principal  of  the  Gregg 
College,  Chicago,  to  Miss  Jessie  Lu  Arnold, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  advanced  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Gregg  College  for  the  past 
five  years.  Miss  Arnold  formerly  had  charge 
of  the  shorthand  work  at  Brown’s  Business 
College  at  Peoria,  Illinois. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  W. 
Clyde  Howard,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  April  12  at  Thorndyke-Hilton 
Memorial  Chapel  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holm  are  now  “at  home”  to 
their  friends  at  7539  Yates  Avenue. 

We  extend  hearty  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

Teachers*  Certificates 

'T'HE  following  additions  should  be  made 
to  the  last  list  of  teachers  receiving 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Teacher’s  Certificate: 

R0T.  Sister  Antonella.  Dubolstown.  Pennsylvania 

Pearl  H.  Baker,  Yakima,  Washineton 

Esther  Mae  Brown.  Los  Anseles.  California 

Marla  Teresa  Camacho,  San  Juan,  Porto  Klco 

Sister  St.  Celestine,  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Hulda  Virfinla  Cox,  Petersburg,  Virginia 

Oorothy  Ix>ulse  Edler,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  M.  EvangellsU,  O.  S.  F.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

Essie  CUrk  Higgins.  Los  Angeles.  California 

Catherine  Jones,  PhUadelphla,  Pennsylvania 

Msry  Klda,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Cathren  Ludlum,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Louise  E.  Mclntire.  Petersburg,  Virginia 

Sister  St.  Mechtllda,  St.  Cesaire,  Quebec,  Canada 

Ruby  B.  Patterson,  Richmond.  Virginia 

Liaura  O.  Richardson,  Dover,  Delaware 

Glessner  C.  Rude,*  Carthage,  Missouri 

Rev.  Sister  Mary  Seferina,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone 

Lillie  Antoinette  Vondras,  New  York.  New  York 

Lenore  Wagner,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Edna  H.  Wheatley,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

■  Oregg  Normal  Diploma 
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Meeting  Emergencies 

By  William  Feather 

'I'he  prizes  go  to  those  who  meet  emergencies 
successfully.  And  the  way  to  meet  emergencies 
is  to  do  each  daily*”  task  the  best  we  can ; 
to  act  as  though  the  eye  of  opportunity  were 
always  upon  us. 

In  the  hundred^”-yard  race  the  winner 
doesn’t  cross  the  tape  line  a  dozen  strides 
ahead  of  the  field.  He  wins  by  inches.®” 

So  we  find  it  in  ordinary  business  life.  The 
big  things  that  come  our  way  are  seldom  the 
result  of®”  long  thought  or  careful  planning, 
but  rather  they  are  the  fruit  of  seed  planted 
in  the  daily  routine  of  our’””  work.  (101) 

Capitalizing  One's  Leisure  Time 

By  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.  D, 

New  York  University  School  of  Commerce 
In  the  "Efficiency  Society  Journal” 

On  the  application  blanks  for  employment 
of  some  of  the  largest  business  houses  today 
appears  the  question,  “How  do  you^”  spend 
your  leisure  time?”  The  employer  of  labor 
knows  that  the  way  in  which  workers 
waste  or  utilize  the  interval*”  between  5  or  6 
P.  M.  and  8  or  9  A.  M.,  and  Sundays  and 
holidays,  may  determine  entirely  their*”  use¬ 
fulness  or  uselessness  in  the  long  run,  as  far 
as  their  employment  is  concerned.  Dull  heads 
and  unsteady  hands,  no®”  matter  what  the 
cau.se,  are  no  asset  in  any  work  whether  it  be 
mechanically  routine  or  of  the  sort  that’””  re¬ 
quires  judgment  and  adaptability. 

How  few  of  us  ever  take  an  inventory  of 
our  leisure  time !  What  do  I  do’^”  with  the 
hours  that  are  not  spent  in  sleeping  or  working 
or  eating?  What  becomes  of  “the  terrific 
wealth  of‘*°  forty-four  hours”  between  1  P.  M. 
Saturday  and  9  A.  M.  Monday?  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  hours  between  seven’®”  and  elpen 
at  night?  Do  they  drop  back  into  the  silent 
irrevocable  past — unaccountably  lost  forever — 
without  having  added  one’®”  thing  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  mind  or  the  body  ? 

The  wastefulness  of  the  hours  and  hours 
spent  in  fruitless  conversation,  in^””  idle  gossip, 
in  the  repetition  of  useless  and  derogatory 
stories  and  incidents,  outside  of  the  misuse  of 
time  in  overeating,--”  foolish  and  profitless 
amusements,  and  the  more  loathsome  mis¬ 
cellaneous  vices — the  thought  is,  to  say  the 
least,  appalling. 


The  problem-*”  is  of  such  importance  that 
present-day  educators  arc  spending  much 
thought  and  effort  on  how  to  teach  children 
to-"”  use  their  leisure  hours  profitably.  The 
attempt  is  expressed  by  settlements  where 
young  and  old  spend  their  evenings  under 
proper-®”  guidance  in  constructive  games  and 
amusements.  Large  business  houses  have  day 
and  evening  “welfare”  work  of  various  sorts, 
and  free”””  lecture  courses  are  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  public  schools  for  adults.  The 
Roy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  movement,  too,”’-’”  is 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  same  problem. 

However,  these  efforts  cannot  reach  every 
adult  worker  and  therefore  the  adult'””  em¬ 
ployee  who  has  no  welfare  club  or  settlement 
or  lecture  course  to  employ  a  part  of  his  leisure 
hours  successfully”®”  must  work  out  his  own 
salvation. 

Any  method  of  employing  leisure  time  in 
such  a  way  that  it  increases  a”®”  person’s 
knowledge,  broadens  his  outlook,  improves  his 
efficiency  in  any  way,  indirectly  capitalizes  it. 
We  talk  of  capitalizing  experience,  of*””  capi¬ 
talizing  good  habits,  of  capitalizing  efficiency 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  little  has  been 
said  of  capitalizing  leisure*'^  time.  We  have 
motion  study,  occupation  habit  study — but  what 
of  the  study  of  utilizing  the  wealth  of  leisure 
hours  ?**” 

History  abounds  with  illustrations  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  contributed  to  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Too*®”  little  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the 
fact  that  in  most  of  the  lives  of  these  persons, 
the  utilization  of*®”  leisure  hours  in  experi¬ 
menting,  in  solving  problems,  in  concentrated 
thought  was  a  prominent  feature  of  their  daily 
lives.  Lincoln  and”””  Edison  are  among  the 
most  commonly  known  illustrations. 

The  methods  all  differ;  it  really  makes  no 
difference  what  the  method”””  is  as  long  as  it 
is  continuous,  thorough,  and  definite.  Watt,  as 
a  boy,  spent  his  leisure  hours  watching  the”*” 
escaping  steam  lift  the  teakettle  cover  and 
thinking  what  utilization  might  be  made  of  the 
energy  thus  wasted.  Sam  Brown”®”  spent  his 
leisure  hours  watching  spiders  spinning  webs, 
and  his  conclusions  on  their  methods  later  led 
to  the  building  of”®”  the  world’s  first  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge.  There  was  no  idle  dreaming  in 
his  use  of  leisure  time. 

Richard  Arkwright,  whose  name®””  is  among 
the  greatest  of  those  who  helped  to  bring  about 
the  eighteenth  century  industrial  revolution, 
furnishes  another  illustration  of®””  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  leisure  hours.  He  was  a  barber 
early  in  life.  His  leisure  time  was  spent  in 
crudely  experimenting®*”  in  various  fields,  as 
he  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind.  He  pro- 
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duced  the  “spinning  frame”  by  which  it®*®  was 
IHissible,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  manu¬ 
facture  perfect  warp  threads  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity.  Wealth  and  fame  came®*®  to  him,  but 
in  spite  of  that,  when  Arkwright  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  “feeling  that  the  defects  oF®® 
his  education  placed  him  under  great  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  in  conducting  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  and  in  the  general  management  of 
his’“®  business,  he  encroached  upon  his  sleep, 
in  order  to  gain  an  hour  each  day  to  learn 
Knglish  grammar,  and  another^^®  hour  to  im¬ 
prove  his  writing  and  orthography!” 

The  American  office  boy,  the  machine  tender, 
the  salesman  on  the  road  who’^®®  rises  to  the 
position  of  president  of  a  corporation,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  individual  who  capitalized  his 
leisure  tiine.^®®  Of  course,  you  may  say  that 
this  is  not  enough,  that  there  must  be  native 
ability  and  capacity.  True,  too,®®®  but  re¬ 
member  that  many  a  gifted  person  with  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  has  gone  down  the  ladder 
and  not  up. 

A  machine®"®  is  so  constructed  that  it  does 
certain  routine  operations  in  a  certain  un¬ 
changing  way  until  it  breaks  down.  When 
it^jo  cannot  be  repaired  or  is  no  longer  needed 
for  a  particular  job,  it  is  fit  only  for  the  scrap 
heap.®®® 

A  man,  too,  may  be  trained  so  as  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  routine  operations  in  a  particular  way. 
The  difference,  however,®®®  between  man  and 
machine  is  that  the  man  may  adjust  himself 
to  changing  conditions.  To  do  this,  he  must 
know®®®  more  than  one  thing  and  he  must  have 
the  ability  to  a  certain  extent  to  form  judg¬ 
ments — in  other  words,®*®  he  must  have  “com¬ 
mon  sense.” 

If  a  man  cannot  or  does  not  change  or 
improve  his  methods  to  fit  changing®^®  con¬ 
ditions  and  is  incapable  of  absorbing  new  ex¬ 
periences  or  does  not  want  to  take  the  trouble 
to  do  so,  he®®®  is  fit  only  for  the  scrap  heap. 
He  has  the  great,  glorious  golden  wealth  of 
leisure  hours  to  utilize  profitably®®®  and,  if  he 
will  not,  he  must  pay  the  inevitable  penalty. 
When  a  man  of  intelligent  attainments  like 
Hamilton  Mabie'®®®  still  considers  it  necessary 
in  maturity  to  study  a  new  language  every  five 
or  six  years — how  very  necessary  it'®-®  is  for 
those  who  have  not  attained  a  position  of  note 
at  least  to  make  some  effort  at  knowing 
their'®^®  “jobs”  thoroughly  in  every  bearing. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  employee  but  to  the 
e.xecutive  as  well.  (1058) 

Vocabulary  Drills 

By  Maria  Hart 

Hart  Business  School,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

(This  story  contains  every  word  in  the  short  vocabu¬ 
lary  given  «n  Unit  36  of  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Manual) 

Mr.  Johnston  was  a  clerk  for  a  wholesale 
merchant  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  had  been 
a  messenger  boy  before  he-®  secured  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  clerk.  He  was  always  punctual  and 
soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  energy.  He 


never  neglected  his*®  work,  and  would  occupy 
every  minute  with  something  useful.  His  doc¬ 
trine  was  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  steady, 
hard®®  work.  When  he  observed  that  the  book¬ 
keeper  was  very  busy,  he  would  offer  to  assist 
him.  He  helped  him  locate®®  errors  in  the 
ledger  and  promised  to  help  him  make  com¬ 
parative  financial  statements.  The  bookkeeper 
considered  this  a  great  accommodation'®®  and 
appreciated  the  assistance  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  wife  had  hopes  of  distin¬ 
guishing  herself  in  literature,  and  was  not 
likely'^®  to  be  disappointed.  She  cultivated  a 
good  literary  style,  which  is  indispensable.  Her 
criticisms  w'ere  very  good.  She  was  not'*®  un¬ 
duly  disturbed  about  amassing  a  fortune,  but 
wanted  to  write  something  good  enough  to 
entitle  her  to  a  place  of'®®  some  significance 
in  the  literary  world.  She  discussed  her  am¬ 
bitions  w'ith  her  husband,  and  he  was  always 
in  sympathy  with'®®  her  ideas.  She  wrote  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which  had  a  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.  She  wrote  an  English  society^®® 
play,  for  which  she  received  a  substantial  check. 
A  subsequent  book  on  civil  government  for 
pupils  in  the  junior  high--®  school  enabled  her 
to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  the  mortgage  on 
their  home.  This  gave  them  a  glorious  feel¬ 
ing-*®  of  independence.  They  felt  that  God  had 
been  very  good  to  them.  Her  signature  to  any 
article  now  assured  its-®®  publication.  Her 
dreams  were  being  fulfilled.  They  could  now 
afford  some  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Mr.  Johnston-®®  likewise  had  his  ambitions. 
He  decided  to  abandon  his  position  as  clerk, 
so  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  He  made®'*®  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  Mr. 
Milford,  a  warehouse  owner  with  headquarters 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  His  employer  wrote®®® 
a  testimonial,  assuring  Mr.  Milford  that  Mr. 
Johnston  could  qualify  for  the  position.  Good 
salesmen  and  bookkeepers  were  scarce,  and®*® 
Mr.  Milford  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  employ  Mr.  Johnston.  In 
writing  to  him,  he®®®  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  silence  about  everything  connected 
with  the  office. 

Their  friends  gave  the  Johnstons  an  elabo¬ 
rate  farewell  party®®®  and  presented  them  with 
many  parcels  containing  small  novelties.  The 
next  day  they  were  passengers  on  a  train 
speeding  for*®®  the  South  and  they  were  leaving 
familiar  sights  behind. 

Mr.  Milford  had  an  iron  will  and  spoke 
with  an  authoritative*®®  voice.  He  would  drop 
anyone  from  the  pay  roll  immediately  if  he 
tried  to  deceive,  was  negligent,  or  guilty  of**® 
the  slightest  misdemeanor.  He  was  proud  of 
his  occupation.  He  was  one  of  Louisville’s 
prominent  citizens.  He  was  considered  most*®® 
benevolent. 

Mr.  Johnston  did  all  his  work  accurately  and 
gained  the  approval  of  Mr.  Milford.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Milford  was*®®  very  partial  to  him.  He 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  advancement. 
He  had  no  one  to  specify  just  how  he  was®®® 
to  do  his  work.  This  was  a  distinct  advantage. 
He  was  independent  and  inaugurated  many 
significant  reforms.  He  knew  that,®®®  in  all 
probability,  he  would  never  again  hold  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position. 
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Again  he  concluded  to  make  a  change.  He 
went®"  to  see  Mr.  Lowell,  an  attorney  prac¬ 
tising  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  On  the  way, 
he  was  in  an  automobile  accident.  It®®**  was 
unavoidable  on  his  part  and  due  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  an  hydraulic  engineer,  who  was  ob¬ 
structing  the  highway.  He®®®  could  not  avoid 
hitting  the  curious-looking  apparatus.  There 
could  be  no  disagreement  on  that  point.  It  was 
entirely  the®®®  fault  of  the  engineer.  A  woman 
just  ahead  became  so  frantic  that  she  could 
not  have  told  you  the  first®^®  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  She  tried  to  start  an  argument,  and 
threatened  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Johnston  secured  the  position  as®^®  sec¬ 
retary  to  Mr.  Lowell.  The  first  day  he  was 
in  the  office,  he  wrote  an  opinion  on  an  abstract 
and®®®  several  affidavits,  drew  up  a  complaint 
asking  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract, 
compared  the  copy  of  some  testimony  with®®® 
the  original  copy,  received  a  telephone  message 
that  the  plaintiff  in  one  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  cases 
had  been  given  judgment^®®  against  the  de¬ 
fendant  by  default,  made  a  copy  of  some  in¬ 
structions  to  the  jury,  prepared  a  deed  that 
was  to^^®  be  executed  the  same  day,  listened 
to  an  argument  between  two  attorneys  as  to 
the  consequence  of  advising  litigation  in’^^®  a 
case  where  any  other  course  is  possible,  made 
a  list  of  ten  judges,  designating  the  courts 
in  which  they^®®  had  jurisdiction,  called  Mr. 
Flint  to  tell  him  that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
had  been  brought  in  in  a^®®  case  connected  witli 
persecuting  a  degenerate. 

Mr.  Johnston  later  studied  and  became  a 
successful  attorney.  Then  he  was  sent  to®®® 
the  state  legislature  by  the  Democrats.  He 
was  a  wise  legislator  and  exercised  his  legis¬ 
lative  powers  to  bring  about  some®^®  helpful 
legislation.  He  helped  to  legislate  against 
some  great  evils  in  the  state.  Later  he  was 
sent  to  Congress  and®^®  finally  was  made 
American  Ambassador  to  England.  He  and 
his  wife  celebrated  Christmas  on  the  Atlantic 
that  year.  While  Ambassador®®®  to  England 
he  was  able  to  negotiate  favorable  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  that  country  and  America.  (875) 

Individual  Ethics  and  Character 

from  Jones  and  Bertschi's 
‘‘General  Business  Science" 

Business  concerns  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
be  straightforward,  fair,  and  truthful  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  and'-®  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  for  every  individual  to  build  up  an 
upright^®  character.  Honesty,  mutual  confi¬ 
dence,  and  strict  truthfulness  make  for  sound 
character  in  the  individual  and  for  sound  repu¬ 
tation  in  business.®®  Business  concerns  must 
trust  each  other  as  well  as  their  customers, 
and  consumers  likewise  must  have  confidence 
in  the  business®®  concerns  from  which  they  buy. 
Such  mutual  confidence  is  equally  important 
to  business  concerns,  to  their  employees,  and  to 
consumers.^®® 

Our  character  is  the  sum  total  of  what  we 
are ;  our  reputation  is  what  others  think  we 


are.  Without  a*-®  good  reputation  we  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  success  in  business  or  lead 
happy,  satisfactory  lives  as  members  of  our 
community  ;*^®  without  a  good  character  a 
good  reputation  is  practically  impossible.  Many 
different  things  go  to  make  up  a  good  char¬ 
acter,^®®  but  business  and  professional  people 
alike  agree  that  the  following  twelve  qualities 
or  traits  are  especially  important  and  that 
they^®®  can  be  developed  by  conscious  effort : 

1.  Honesty.  Do  you  scorn  cheating  or  dis¬ 
honesty  of  any  kind  either  in  yourself  or'-®® 
in  others?  Do  you  observe  the  Golden  Rule? 

2.  Dependability.  Do  you  keep  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  dot  ?  Do  you  always  carry'-'-®  out 
instructions  exactly  as  they  are  given  you? 
Are  you  the  kind  of  person  that  does  not  need 
to  make^^®  excuses? 

3.  Leadership.  Can  you  in  a  dignified,  pleas¬ 
ant  way  take  the  lead  in  a  difficult  situation? 
Do  you  feel  a'-®®  personal  responsibility  for  the 
successful  performance  of  your  duties?  Are 
you  resourceful  ? 

4.  Cheerfulness.  Are  you  cheerful?  Is 
your  manner  reassuring?-®®  Do  you  try  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  humor  ? 

5.  Courtesy.  Are  your  manners  above  re¬ 
proach  at  all  times  and  in®®®  all  places? 

6.  Unselfishness.  Is  your  constant  thought  to 
do  or  say  nothing  to  hurt  another  needlessly? 
Are  you  always  on®®®  the  lookout  for  a  chance 
to  help  others  ? 

7.  Generosity.  Are  you  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  what  you  can  afford  to  worth®^®-while 
causes  and  to  give  promptly  and  cheerfully  ? 

8.  Democracy.  Are  you  broad-minded  and 
do  you  base  your  opinions  of®®®  people  on 
character,  intelligence,  and  achievement  rather 
than  on  race,  religion,  or  wealth  ? 

9.  Independence.  Do  you  always  do  your 
own®®®  work?  Do  you  realize  that  you  might 
as  well  get  someone  to  eat  your  lunch  for  you 
as  to  let^®®  anyone  work  your  problem,  write 
your  composition,  or  perform  any  other  task 
that  has  been  assigned  to  you  ? 

10.  Good  Sportsmanship.'*-'^  Can  you  take 
disappointment  and  defeat  good-naturedly  and 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  others? 

11.  Neatness.  Are  your  desk  and^^®  locker 
at  school  and  your  room  at  home  always  kept 
in  orderly  fashion?  Are  you  always  neat  and 
orderly  in^®®  everything  you  do  ? 

12.  Persotuil  Appearance.  Are  you  always 
extremely  careful  about  personal  cleanliness, 
clothing,  and  all  the  other  things  thaC®®  go  to 
make  up  a  good  personal  appearance  ? 

Character  is  built  up  a  little  at  a  time.  It 
improves  by®®®  doing  our  simple  daily  tasks  as 
well  as  we  can.  All  about  us  we  can  see  the 
rewards  that  come®®®  to  those  who  have  these 
qualities.  Simply  remember  that  it  is  good 
business  to  realize  the  importance  of  these 
and®*®  other  desirable  qualities  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  develop  a  sterling  char¬ 
acter. 

A  person  with  a  sterling  character  makes®®® 
friends  readily.  Undoubtedly,  cooperation— the 
ability  to  get  along  with  people,  to  make 
friends — is  a  great  factor  in  success.®®®  We 
always  like  to  work  for  and  trade  with  people 
we  like.  Friends  help  us  by  telling  us  of 
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opportunities®®®  and  by  directing  us  into  proper 
channels.  People  trust  the  folks  they  like. 
A  cheerful,  optimistic  disposition  and  a  spirit®'*® 
of  helpful  cooperation  will  always  make  friends. 
If  a  student  gets  along  with  his  associates  and 
teachers,  he  w’ill  usually®^®  get  along  with  the 
people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  his 
business  or  professional  life.  The  importance 
of®®"  some  of  the  things  that  go  to  make  a 
sterling  character  is  emphasized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  a  letter®®®  written  by 
Roger  W.  Babson,  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
business  e.xperts : 

“During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been'®" 
analyzing  the  characteristics  and  assets  of 
America’s  great  captains  of  industry.  In  be¬ 
ginning  this  investigation,  I  thought  the  im¬ 
portant'*’®  things  of  business  were  capital, 
technical  training,  physical  endurance,  and 
those  other  material  forces  that  we  so  much 
seek.  Careful'®"  study,  however,  convinces  me 
that  these  tangible  factors  are  of  little  value. 
The  real  assets  possessed  by  our  captains  of’®" 
industry  are  the  so-called  intangible  assets, 
among  which  are  thoughtfulness,  kindliness, 
sympathy,  hopefulness,  all  of  which  could  be 
summed’®"  up  in  one  word  ‘hospitality.’ 

“Everyone  today  is  tired,  hurried,  and 
troubled  with  cares.  The  one  thing  for  which 
we®®"  all  hunger  is  hospitality.  We  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  place  we  can  get  it.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants,  hotels,  and  restaurants®'*’" 
that  are  dispensing  hospitality  are  getting  the 
business.  For  example,  the  automobile  is 
revolutionizing  transportation.  Hence  rail¬ 
roads,  public  utilities,  and®*"  other  corporations 
must  get  this  new  point  of  view  if  they  are  to 
survive.  When  they  do  fall  in  line,®®®  they  will 
not  only  survive,  but  will  be  immensely  profit¬ 
able.  At  least,  this  is  what  a  study  of  certain 
railroad®®"  systems,  such  as  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  New  Haven,  strongly  suggest. 

“If  we  know  the  world  is  ruled®'*"  by  feelings 
rather  than  by  figures,  cannot  we  teach  it  to 
others?  I  believe  that  we  can,  and  that  if®'*" 
we  ourselves  were  convinced  as  to  the  value 
of  hospitality  and  its  intimate  relation  to  finan¬ 
cial  success,  we  could  interest®*"  our  employees 
in  the  idea.  Nothing  today  would  do  so  much 
to  bring  about  better  conditions  as  a  resolve 
on®®"  the  part  of  everyone  to  be  hospitable  and 
try  to  make  all  with  w'hom  we  come  in  contact 
feel  happy.®®"  I  repeat :  Efficiency  and  hap- 
j)iness  are  largely  synonymous.’’ 

Remember  that  courtesy  and  tact  are  busi¬ 
ness  assets,  and  that  the  sum’"""  total  of  char¬ 
acter  is  expressed  bv  conduct — by  what  you 
do.  (1011) 


Key  to  the  April  0.  G.  A.  Test 

When  times  are  not  good,  man  himself  must 
make  them  better,  and  he  can  make  them  better 
by  doing  his*®  best  atid  having  faith  in  that 
power  that  produces  prosperity.  When  men 
iiave  faith  in  prosperity  they  will  think  pros¬ 
perity,*"  live  prosperity  and  thus  do  that  which 
produces  prosperity.  Perseverance  always  wins. 
Prosperity  is  extremely  attractive,  and  the 


more  you®"  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  others 
the  more  attractive  it  becomes  until  no  one  can 
resist  it.  Therefore,  hold®"  to  this  power  that 
produces  abundance  by  having  unbounded  faith 
in  that  power,  and  you  will  overcome  all  ad¬ 
versity  and’"®  reach  the  goal  you  have  in  view. 
The  fear  of  failure  produces  more  failure  than 
all  other  causes  combined.  You’®®  can  remove 
that  fear  by  talking  prosperity.  (127)  — 
Christian  D.  Larson. 

As  Their  Creator  Made  Them 

By  James  H.  Collins 

In  “Business" 

(.Concluded  from  the  May  issue) 

Human  beings  have  been  on  this  earth  per¬ 
haps  200,000  years;’®*"  ants  have  been  on  it 
at  least  5,000,000  years.  Having  had  more 
time,  the  ants  have  developed  a  system’®""  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own.  Even  before  H.  G. 
Wells  wrote  his  scientific  romance  about  ant 
people  on  the  moon,  the’®®"  ant  had  a  good 
press  agent.  In  the  most  widely-read  and 
enduring  Book,  Solomon  gave  it  a  reputation 
for’"®"  industry.  Everybody  concedes  that  we 
might  achieve  wonders  if  we  had  some  such 
social  system  as  has  the  ant,  and”-®  some  of 
the  noisiest  proposed  reforms  seem  to  emulate 
that  insect. 

But  the  ant  is  not  particularly  industrious. 
Solomon  was’^*®  not  a  myrmecologist ;  he 
never  kept  a  formicary.  Closer  observation 
would  have  shown  him  that  ants  work  regular 
hours  and”^®"  that  when  it’s  time  to  quit,  they 
quit.  They’re  not  interested  alone  in  work. 
They  spend  hours  oiling  and  polishing’^®"  their 
horny  bodies — primping.  They  are  fond  of 
play  and  will  push  each  other  around  and  roll 
in  the  dirt’®""  like  kittens  or  puppies. 

All  this  activity  outside  of  office  hours  keeps 
ants  fit  to  defend  themselves  against  attack; 
and’®-®  likewise  most  of  our  own  activities 
outside  office  hours  serve  some  necessary 
purpose. 

“All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack’®*"  a 
dull  boy’’  is  the  ingrained  belief  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  job.  Present-day  business  takes 
him  as  he’®"®  is  and  uses  him  accordingly.  In¬ 
stead  of  yearning  for  a  new  kind  of  humanity, 
so  full  of  ambition  and  initiative’®®"  that  every 
applicant,  as  soon  as  he  is  hired,  would  set 
out  for  the  presidency  of  the  corporation,  big 
business’®"®  finds  that  the  best  employees  for 
the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  work  are  those  who 
come  as  the  Creator  made’®*^®  them — blind 
spots,  outside  interests,  intellectual  dumbness, 
and  all. 

The  first  step  is  to  train  them  for  particular 
tasks,  that’®*®  they  may  learn  the  right  way 
to  perform  those  tasks  without  much  thought, 
leaving  most  of  the  thinking  to  be’®"®  done, 
and  done  better,  higher  up. 

Next  comes  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of 
service  that  subordinates  the  individual  to’®®" 
the  system.  Ants  possess  this  trait  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  will  permit  themselves  to  be 
torn  to  pieces^"®  for  the  good  of  the  tribe. 
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The  final  step  is  to  make  the  jobs  steady 
and  permanent. 

Several  weeks  ago,-°^°  while  going  through 
an  automatic  telephone  exchange,  I  remarked 
at  the  extreme  youth  of  everybody  working 
around  the  complicated  apparatus.^”*®  Tele¬ 
phony  always  suffers  such  a  turnover  of  girl 
operators,  and  there  are  so  many  new  routines 
to  be  learned,  that^”*®”  it  is  essentially  a  game 
for  the  young.  But  these  employees  appeared 
to  be  so  young  that  it  seemed  they"*^®  ought 
to  be  in  school. 

“We  have  to  catch  them  young  for  this  new 
technique,”  an  engineer  explained.  “Nothing 
learned^'®®  in  any  other  branch  of  the  industry 
seems  to  fit  into  the  automatic.” 

Those  telephone  workers  undoubtedly  had 
had  no^*^®  previous  experience  and  probably 
were  more  interested  in  sports  than  in  their 
first  work  in  life.  But  they  learned  quickly^^^® 
and  they  learned  well,  as  a  matter  of  routine. 
If  they  wanted  to  develop  individuality  and 
ambition,  and  to  rise^^®®  in  the  world,  there 
was  plenty  of  opportunity;  but  this  particular 
work  was  up  to  them;  the  service  must  be*'*® 
maintained,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  they 
were  hired. 

That  is  the  way  with  work  nowadays.  A 
motor  does  the""®®  work  formerly  placed  on 
men’s  muscles. 

The  principal  idea  in  business  nowadays, 
after  much  experiment  with  “welfare  work,” 
is  to""^®  take  people  as  they  are,  teach  them  a 
job,  and  inoculate  them  with  the  spirit  of  the 
organization. 

A  dangerous^^*®  word,  this  “spirit.”  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  employees ;  as  much  abused  as  is  the 
word  “service,”  in  dealing  with  customers. 
There^^®®  is  considerable  bogus  “spirit”  in 
industry,  generally  hoodwinking  the  higher- 
ups  that  adopt  this  form  of  camouflage. 

But  there  is-^®®  a  real  spirit.  When  my 
friend  Arthur,  the  chemist,  handed  out  the 
little  baskets  to  his  bunch  of  school  children,-®®® 
he  created  a  definite  spirit  in  that  organization, 
new  and  small  though  it  was.  He  gave  those 
children  a  picture®®®®  of  the  town  they  lived 
in,  depending  on  apples  for  its  homes,  its 
schools,  and  its  motor  cars.  Those  apples,®®^® 
they  were  informed,  were  sold  on  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  and  anything  that  injured 
that  reputation  would  kill  the®®®®  sale  of  apples 
and  shut  off  the  supply  of  nice  things — even 
one  single  apple  of  inferior  quality  would 
do®®®®  it. 

The  genuine  spirit  of  a  good  business  organi¬ 
zation  is  about  as  simple.  It  is  plainly  evident 
among  the  employees®^®®  of  manufacturing 
concerns,  big  mercantile  establishments,  trans¬ 
portation  or  public-service  companies.  It  is 
more  easily  felt  than  defined.  One  gets®*®®  the 
impression  that  Ed  Smith  is  proud  of  his  job 
with  the  company  because  its  president  is  a 
man  known®**®  all  over  the  country,  or  because 
the  company  never  has  failed  in  a  crisis-— 
because,  briefly,  Ed  Smith  has  a®*®®  place  in 
a  good  organization. 

Stability  of  employment  is  a  large  part  of 
good  routine  organization,  and  is  taking  defi¬ 
nite®*®®  form  in  insurance  and  pension  systems. 
Early  plans  of  this  kind  generally  were  fi- 
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nanced  by  the  employers,  and  in  most®®®®  in¬ 
stances  they  failed.  No  business  will  bear 
such  extraordinary  expense.  Now  the  tendency 
is  to  share  the  expense  between  employers®®®® 
and  employees,  the  employees  paying  their 
share  either  as  regular  premiums  or  by  deduc¬ 
tion  from  their  wages. 

We  have  passed®®*®  from  a  period  of  small 
personal  organizations  into  an  era  of  organiza¬ 
tions  huge  and  impersonal,  with  employees 
numbered  not  in®®®®  hundreds,  but  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  human  nature 
would  not  prove  adequate®®®®  to  the  new  de¬ 
mands.  There  was  much  complaint  about 
deterioration  in  employees.  But  human  nature 
is  the  same  as  before;®®®®  only  the  organiza¬ 
tions  are  changing.  Business  has  discovered 
that  the  organization,  not  the  employee,  is  the 
flexible  element ;  so  business,®®®"  nowadays, 
hires  its  help  “as  is.”  (2626) 

Business  Letters 

{From  “Rational  Dictation,"  Part  II,  page  363, 
letter  473) 

Mr.  F.  D.  Connor 

Fairview  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
My  dear  Mr.  Connor; 

Confident  that  you  will  be  interested,  I  am®® 
sending  you  reproductions  of  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  country  life  magazines.  These  describe 
some*®  most  exceptional  and  desirable  bargains 
in  Westchester  County,  and  Greenwich,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Because  of  the  rarity  of  these  opportunities, 
I  am®®  extremely  desirous  of  having  you  ex¬ 
amine  these  properties.  If,  however,  I  am 
wrong  in  my  assumption  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,*®  you  no  doubt  have  some  friends  who 
are  interested,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
favoring  them  as  welP®®  as  me  if  you  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  the  enclosed  leaflet. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  have  specialized 
for  many  years'®®  in  estates  in  Westchester 
County  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  Should 
you,  therefore,  not  find  any  of  the  properties 
shown  in  the'*®  enclosure  suitable  to  your 
needs,  I  should  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  submit  a 
list  of  properties  ranging  from  small,'®®  but 
attractive,  country  homes  to  the  largest  and 
most  luxurious  estates. 

We  also  specialize  in  the  exchange  of  coun¬ 
try  property'®®  for  income  property  in  New 
York  City. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  requesting  further 
information  or  suggesting  the  name®®®  of  some 
friend  to  whom  you  wish  information  sent. 
Very  truly  yours,  (212) 

2 6 0-Words-a-M.inute  Champion- 
ship — -Jury  Charge 

(Concluded  from  the  May  issue) 

— has  failed  to  establish  his  case®®®  as  required 
by  the  law. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
establish  the  negligence  of  the  defendant®®®  by 
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BUREAU 

FOR  X 


Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  President 


Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


j  Crocuses  and  Tulips 

These  hardy  floral  scouts  signal  the  great  spring 
resurrection  of  dormant  winter  life.  With  the  early 
flowers  come  the  first  trickles  of  teacher-demand  that, 
in  a  few  weeks,  will  increase  to  a  steady  stream.  This  is 
written  April  1,  but  already  we  have  an  interesting 
sprinkling  of  good  positions  listed — high  schools,  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges.  Harvests  arc 
gathered  by  those  who  sow  in  the  spring.  We  are  waiting 
for  your  letter.  May  we  help  you? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 


Larcom  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mats. 
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a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  but  it  must  go 
further  and  show  that  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant  was®^°  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
injury  to  the  plaintiff  before  being  entitled  to 
a  verdict  at  your  hands  in  this®®”  case. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  claims  that  he  gave 
notice  of  the  condition  of  this  elevator  to  the 
agent®®®  of  the  defendant  and  that  he  gave 
such  notice  prior  to  the  accident  on  numerous 
occasions.  If  you  believe  that^°®®  is  so  and 
believe  from  the  testimony  that  he  did  actually 
give  notice  to  the  defendant’s  employee,  that 
is  alU®^®  the  notice  that  the  law  requires,  and 
if  you  find  that  the  plaintiff  in  no  wise  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  result,  then^®^  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  a  verdict  at  your  hands.  But  it  is 
also  claimed  that  the  defendant,  through  its^®®® 
employees,  was  constantly  upon  the  premises, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  rope  was  of  such 
a  character  that  by^®®®  a  slight  inspection  they 
might  have  ascertained  the  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion.  If  you  determine  that  the  condition  was 
such  that  the^'®®  defendant  or  its  employees 
might  have  ascertained  it  by  an  inspection, 
that  is  sufficient  notice  under  our  law.  But 
it^^*®  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
that  no  such  condition  existed  as  is  claimed 
by  the  plaintiff  and"^®  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  injuries  received  were  caused  by  a  bottle 
which  fell  from  the  upper  part  of  the^^®®  build¬ 
ing  down  to  the  basement.  If  you  believe  that 
to  be  true,  then  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to 
recover,^^®®  and  your  verdict  should  be  for  the 
defendant.  You  are  instructed  that  the  theory 
of  our  law  is  that  the^*®®  only  ground  upon 
which  a  defendant  can  be  held  liable  in  actions 
of  this  kind  is  some  negligent  or  careless*^™ 
act  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  If  you  de¬ 
termine  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  verdict, 
then  the^^*®  next  question  for  you  to  consider 
and  determine  is  the  measure  of  damage.  The 
mere  fact  that  I  have  charged^-®®  you  on  the 
question  of  damage  must  not  be  accepted  by 
the  jurors  as  any  expression  of  opinion  on 
my’-®o  part,  for  the  law  requires  me  to  refer 
all  matters  connected  with  the  case,  and  as  you 
are  the  sole^®®®  judges  of  the  facts,  so  you  are 
also  the  sole  judges  of  what  would  be  a  proper 
compensation  to  award^®^  the  plaintiff,  pro¬ 
vided  you  find  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a 
verdict.  (1333) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

How  Old  Was  She? 

Cat :  How  old  is  Elizabeth  ? 

Catticr:  Don’t  know,  but  everybody  was 
overcome  by  the  heat  from  the  candles  at  her®® 
last  birthday  party.  (23) 

A  **Uve-Wire" 

Mabel:  You  know,  I  think  Bessie  has  a 
wonderfully  magnetic  personality. 

Marge:  Yes.  Everything  she  wears  is 
charged.  (18) 


Kight-of-Way 

From  the  wreck  of  a  flivver  the  engineer 
and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  gathered  a  flapper, 
who,  somehow  or  other,®®  seemed  to  have 
escaped  injury. 

“Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  stop?’’  the 
engineer  asked. 

“I  sounded  my  honker  before^®  you  blew 
your  whistle,”  retorted  the  flapper.  (47) 

No  Alternative 

Professor :  Why  are  you  always  late  to 
class? 

Student:  Because  of  a  sign  I  have  to  pass 
on  my  way®®  here. 

Professor:  What  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

Student:  Why  it  says,  “School  Ahead,  Go 
Slow!”  (37) 

The  Complete  Failure 

She  (tearfully)  :  You  know,  I  feel  dread¬ 
fully  responsible  about  losing  that  football 
game. 

He:  Why  so? 

She :  I  cheered  once®®  at  the  wrong  time. 
(24) 

Just  Like  Him! 

Wife  (indignantly)  :  Yes,  you  just  seem  to 
take  a  delight  in  spoiling  other  folks’  holidays  1 
Last  time  you  fell  in®®  that  duck  pond  and 
spoiled  the  whole  day  for  us,  and  now  the  first 
thing  you  do  is  to  geP®  stung  by  a  wasp!  (44) 


Teacher 

Certificate  Winners 

0.  G.  A.  Awards 

Alice  T.  Hickey,  Hartford  High  School,  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Tillie  M.  McClellan,  Gila  College,  Thatcher,  Arizona 

Sadie  H.  Pickard,  Meriden  High  School,  Meriden, 
Connecticut 

Janies  L.  Crowley,  Eastman  Saratoga  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 

Elizabeth  Axford,  Newton  High  School,  Newton, 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Dawson,  Tampa,  Florida 

Madaline  Selle,  St.  Mary,  Pennsylvania 

Vera  Ritzinger,  Stockport  High  School,  Stockport, 
Iowa 

Sister  Estella,  St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Jo  Ella  S.  Dowd,  Central  High  School,  Jackson, 
Mississippi 

Dorothy  Leaird,  Bloomington  High  School,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana 

Helen  Lalin,  Everett  High  School,  Everett,  Wash¬ 
ington 

I.orcna  Card,  High  School,  Atlanta,  Missouri 

Carol  Cox,  Senior  High  School,  Brownwood,  Texas 
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KlU  Beck,  Corleari  Junior  High  School.  New  York.  New  York 
Kmma  L.  Baumgarth.  St.  Louli,  Missouri 
Bertha  I.  Righter,  Washington-Lee  High  School,  Clarendon. 
Virginia 

Dora  Hades,  Ambrldge  Senior  High  School.  Ambrldge.  Penn- 
sylrania 

Ijdo  D.  Booney,  S.  J.,  St.  Jolm's  College.  Beliae,  British 
Honduras 

Grace  Van  Arnain,  Madison  High  School.  Madison,  Min¬ 
nesota 

Sister  Mary  Paul,  O.  S.  F.,  St.  Mary's  Scliool,  Salem. 
South  Dakota 

Generteye  Cross,  Western  High  School.  Detroit.  Michigan 
Vivian  E.  Turk.  Union  High  School.  Vancouver.  Washington 
Claribel  Lyle,  Ellwood  City,  Pennsylvania 
Margaret  Reynolds.  Plains  High  Scliool,  Plains,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Parrish,  Wapella  Community  High  School. 
Wapella,  Illinois 

Sister  M.  Marcelle  Therese,  Presentation  of  Mary  Convent, 
Henryvllle,  Quebec,  Canada 

•Marguerite  Border,  Bedford  Senior  High  Scliool,  Bedford, 
Pennsylvania 

flertrude  Bartoo,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Sister  Liouise,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Grace  Runyan,  Lalialnaluna  Technical  High  School,  Laliaiiia, 
Maui,  Hawaii 

Marion  S.  Marshall,  High  School,  Rockport,  Massachusetts 


Sister  Claudia,  St.  Peter's  Catholic  School,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Fatima  W.  Follman.  Albla  High  School.  Albia,  Iowa 
Joan  M.  Coughlan,  Bloomington  High  School,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Drummond,  The  Drummond  Colleges.  Arnprior. 
Ontario,  Canada 

Mother  Agnes  Jusephine,  St.  Luke  School,  Olenside.  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Mrs.  Belle  J.  Beebe.  Elyria  ^hool  of  Offlee  Training,  Elyria, 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Pack,  Lumberport  High  School.  Lumberport, 
West  Virginia 

Nellie  Starbuck,  High  School,  Green  City.  Missouri 
A.  E.  Anderson,  Rocky  River  High  School,  Rocky  River,  Ohio 
Junetta  E.  Stolt.  Senior  High  School,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Carl  C.  Carder.  Senior  High  School.  Augusta,  Kansas 
Dorothy  Childress,  Alexandria  High  School,  Alexandria, 
Virginia 

Dorothy  M.  Guild,  Woodbury  High  School,  Salem,  New 
Hampshire 

Sylvia  Spamer,  Eastman  Saratoga  School  of  Business,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York 
Helm  L.  Malley,  Blsbee.  Arizona 

Gladys  Gadberry,  United  Township  High  School,  East  Moline, 
Illinois 

A.  L.  Collier,  Walsh  Public  Schools.  Walsh,  Colorado 
Katlierine  L.  Brown,  Anderson  Senior  High  School,  Anderson, 
Indiana 


Convention  Reports — E.  C.  T.  A.  Meeting 

(.Continued  from  page  392) 


tional  .^sstKiation,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  which 
was  read  by  the  chairman.  Statistics  were 
given  regarding  this  phase  of  school  work. 
.\mong  other  things,  she  stated  that  complete 
physical  examinations  are  given  to  help  correct 
health  defects,  and  a  proper  check-up  made. 

Penmanship 

“Courtesy  to  the  fellow  who  is  to  interpret 
your  records  and  handwriting”  demands  that 
handwriting  be  well  written  in  business.  That 
schools  pay  particular  attention  to  this  phase 
of  work  was  advocated  by  Dr.  John  G. 
Kirk,  director  of  Commercial  Education  at 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Kirk  considers  that  the 
supervisor  should  know  the  problems  of  pen¬ 
manship  instruction  from  the  viewpoint  of 
principal  and  commercial  instructor,  as  well 
as  his  own;  that  recognition  should  be  given 
to  teachers  and  students;  and  that  proper  re¬ 
lationship  as  to  personnel  records,  equipment, 
and  textbooks,  and  general  educational  objec¬ 
tives,  are  some  of  the  principles  that  should  be 


kept  in  mind  in  judging  the  work  of  a  super¬ 
visor.  A  supervisor  is  a  man  prepared  to  help 
the  teacher  do  a  better  job. 

Business  English 

Mr.  George  J.  Bagley,  Central  Commercial 
Continuation  School,  New  York  City,  defined 
Business  English  as  good  English  used  in 
business.  He  thinks  that  every  teacher  should 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  checking  up  the 
English  of  her  students.  “Every  teacher  is  a 
teacher  of  English,”  he  said.  The  degree  of 
business  English  training  required  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vocational  needs.  A  supervisor 
of  this  subject  .should  assist  teachers  in  courses 
of  study  and  suggest  improvement  in  courses 
already  established.  “Look  at  the  world  from 
the  viewpoint  of  another.”  This  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  supervisor,  and  he  should  cre¬ 
ate  mutual  confidence.  He  should  not  only  be 
able  to  tell  teachers  how  to  teach,  but  he  should 
be  able  to  stand  before  a  class  and  demon¬ 
strate  exactly  how  it  is  done. 


Central  Commercial  Teachers  Nleet 


'T^//£  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
was  held  in  Omaha  May  8  to  May  10.  Pre¬ 
ceding  the  convention,  the  Central  Private 
School  Managers  held  a  most  helpful  session, 
the  general  theme  centering  upon  the  really 
vital  things  in  the  school  business.  Summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  both  meetings  follows: 


The  keynote  address  of  the  day  was  given 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln,  who  spoke 
on  What  Is  Really  Fundamental  in  the  School 
Business.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Mason  City, 
answered  effectively  the  question.  Can  We 
Improve  Soliciting  Conditions?  Our  Obliga¬ 
tions  to  Each  Other  received  a  forceful  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Peck,  Daven- 
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port;  while  Mr.  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Waterloo, 
led  a  spirited  discussion  of  Shall  We  Insist 
Upon  Higher  Teacher  Standards?  Promotion 
Methods  was  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive 
report  read  by  V.  W.  Boyles,  Omaha.  Im¬ 
promptu  talks  on  the  Proper  Content  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Courses  were  delivered  by  W.  F. 
McDaniel,  Fort  Dodge;  J.  W.  Baker,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ;  W.  D.  Wigent  and  Clem  Boling, 
Chicago. 

The  convention  proper  opened  with  an 
illuminating  report  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Commercial  Education  held  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  last  September.  This  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker,  director  of 
Business  Education  at  Des  Moines.  The  Open 
Forum  conducted  by  Miss  Nettie  Huff,  Kansas 
City,  brought  to  the  fore  numerous  points  of 
interest  which  resulted  in  prolonged  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Barnes,  Denver,  drew  many 
lessons  from  the  “new  trend  in  business,”  with 
application  to  modern  methods  of  private 
school  management.  The  moral  of  this  address : 
The  private  school  serves  best  when  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  business. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round  Table 

Accuracy  was  stressed  at  the  Round  Table  by 
Miss  Nettie  Huff.  That  this  should  be  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  vocabulary  building 
received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Miss 
Charity  Craig,  Waterloo.  Self-confidence  as 
the  outgrowth  of  a  course  in  office  practice 
was  effectively  presented  by  Miss  May 
Bothwell,  Omaha. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Curtis,  Council  Bluffs,  gave  a 
discourse  on  new  methods  of  acquiring  short¬ 
hand  skill,  his  observations  being  based  upon 
the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg  Manual. 
It  is  Mr.  Curtis’  belief  that  the  new  program 
affords  the  necessary  time  to  develop  a  really 
efficient  course  in  transcription  and  secretarial 
training. 

Business  Round  Table 

Discussing  Technical  Training  Plus,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Marti,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  commented, 
“The  salesmanship  class  in  high  school  or 
business  college  is  the  best  medium  for  teaching 
character  building.”  Mr.  O.  J.  Dickey,  Omaha, 
speaking  on  the  First  Year  in  Bookkeeping, 
voiced  the  opinion  that  bookkeeping  principles 
should  be  taught  first — sets  later.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  go  out  from  schools  as  junior  salesmen, 
not  bookkeepers. 

New  Officers 

PresidetiS,  H.  E.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial  School, 
Denver,  Colorado 

Vice-President,  S.  E.  Ruley,  Platt-Gard  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Secretary,  Nellie  M.  Poe,  Gates  College,  Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Treasurer,  W.  M.  Bryant,  Lincoln  School  of 'Com¬ 
merce,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association 

Southwestern  Division — Commercial  Section 

DDRESSES  of  unusual  interest  and 
value  to  teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
were  given  by  Mr.  I.  O.  Royce,  manager  of 
office  production,  Purina  Mills,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Eversull,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  East  St.  Louis  High  School,  at 
the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
western  Division  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  held  at  East  St.  Louis,  April 
3  and  4. 

The  vital  necessity  of  teaching  Business 
English  in  the  secondary  schools  was  stressed 
strongly  by  Mr.  Eversull. 

New  Officers 

The  Association  elected  as  officers  for 
1930-31 : 

President,  J.  E.  Trabue,  Belleville,  Illinois 
Vice-President,  Grace  Davis,  Eldwardsville,  Illinois 
Secretary,  Olga  Quernheim,  Belleville,  Illinois. 


Inland  Empire  Association 

Commercial  Section 

HE  commercial  teacher  members  of  the 
Inland  Empire  Association  met  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School  at  Spokane, 
Washington,  April  9  and  10,  with  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Braden,  of  Sandpoint  High  School, 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  in  the  chair. 

Speakers  and  Their  Topics 

Mr.  Dick  Carlson,  instructor  at  LaSalle 
University,-  spoke  on  the  Modern  Trend  in 
Business ;  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  West 
\'’alley  High  School,  Millwood,  Washington, 
on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Commercial  Sec¬ 
tion;  James  W.  Baker,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  on  Trends  in  Education; 
and  W.  L.  Edwards,  supervisor  of  Commerce 
at  Tacoma,  Washington,  on  the  State  Course 
of  Study  in  Commercial  Education. 

The  Association  will  meet  again  at  Spokane 
next  April. 

New  Officers 

Miss  Anne  Corcoran,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman,  was  elected  Chairman 
for  1930-31,  and  Miss  Pauline  Everett,  Lewis 
and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Secretary. 


